AND MERCY TO 


Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 
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I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPER. 
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WHITE MOUNTAINS FROM KIMBALL HILL, WHITEFIELD. 
On the Line of the Boston & Maine Railroad. 


WHITEFIELD, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Some years ago we had the pleasure of passing a 
part of our summer vacation in the beautiful town 
of Whitefield, New Hampshire, and of looking out, 
very frequently, from our chamber windows on the 
White Mountains represented in this picture; we 


had also the pleasure of addressing union meetings 
of the churches on two Sundays. First, on the re- 
lations of animals that can speak to those that are 
dumb, and second, on the increase of crimes in our 
country, and particularly on the enormous increase 
of crimes against the public health. 

T. ANGELL. 


“THERE IS NO CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS IN MASSACHUSETTS.” 

At the starting of our Massachu- 
setts Society P. C. A. in 1868 we were 
in company with Chief Justice Bige- 
low, at the office of Hon. William 
Gray, Summer Street, discussing 
the law which I had drafted to be 
enacted by our legislature, when 
Prof. George Ticknor, of Harvard 
University, came in and inquiring 
what we were doing was answered 
by Mr. Gray that we were prepar- 
ing a law for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. ‘Cruelty to 
animals,’’ said Professor Ticknor, 
“There is no cruelty to animals in 
Massachusetts.”’ 

The professor was as ignorant in 
regard to the matter of cruelty to 
animals as a pagan south sea island- 
er of the great truths of Christianity, 
yet he lived on the corner of Bea- 
con and Park Streets, and his front , 
windows looked out on one of the 
steepest hills in Boston, up which, 
at that time of the year, horses 
were struggling almost every hour 
of the day, sometimes with yells 
and curses, and no law to protect 
them, and no man to plead their 
cause. 

Some time after we published in 
one of the issues of Our Dumb Ani- 
mals (first of its kind in America), 
perhaps the first article on vivi- 
section that had ever been pub- 
lished in Massachusetts, and were 
stopped on the street by one of our 
most intelligent judges, who had 
not the slightest conception of 
what vivisection was, and, in fact, 
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did not know there was in the whole world 
any such thing. 

It would be a great relief to the peace of 
mind of many of our present readers if they 
were as ignorant on the subject as that 
judge was thirty-seven years ago. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


THERE ARE MANY PEOPLE. 

I think there are many people, Mr. Angell, 
who do not understand the importance of 
your humane educational work. 

Answer: Of course, but we are making 
every effort.possible to attract wide public 
attention to its importance. 

There are hrndreds of most excellent 
charities, and some persons give to one and 
some to others, but the peculiarity of our 
work is that it is the foundation of all of 
them. All these charities depend to a large 
extent on humane education, and in no 
way can we more surely help every one of 
them than by giving the widest possible 
humane education to the generation that 
is soon to come on the stage of action. 

Every increase of humane education in 
our colleges, schools and elsewhere, means, 
in the future, larger gifts to every deserv- 
ing charity, and then the great questions 
for the prevention of wars and crimes of 
every description, and the protection of 
property and life, are to depend on the hu- 
mane education we give to the youth of our 
country, and through them to their fathers 
and mothers. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
AND HUMANITY IN EVERY UNI- 
VERSITY AND COLLEGE. 


The university or college sends outa doctor with a 
knowledge of drugs and medicines to hold in his 
hands the lives, health and happiness of human 
beings. 

Is it not important that he should be also humane ? 

It sends out a lawyer to practice his profession for 
good or evil; a law-maker to make laws; a judge to 
administer them ; a capitalist to employ hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of poorer people. 

Is it not important that allthese should be humane ? 

Ought it not to be the aim of every college and uni- 
versity tosend out every graduate a better and more 
humane man than when he entered ? 

And how is this to be accomplished ? 

Ought not the great questions of peace and war, 
upon which the happiness of millions depends, to be 
thoroughly discussed in our colleges and univer- 
sities ;—the questions of capital and labor; how best 
to prevent anarchy, riots, and great destruction of 
property and life; the temperance question—how 
best to deal with that ;—the great questions of pov- 
erty and crime;—how best to deal with them ;—the 
wise administration of our great charities for the 
prevention of cruelty to the sick, the insane, and all 
who are dependent on charity? 

Is there not a vast amount of information on all 
these subjects which it would be well for university 
and college students to know? 

It is clearly established that there is a great in- 
crease of crime in ourcountry, far more murdersthan 
the average of the most criminal country in Europe. 

What can the educated young men of our country 
do about this ? 

Another great field of humane effort lies in the 
almost unrestricted sale, especially to the poor, of 
poisonous and adulterated articles of food, drink, 
cooking wares, wall papers, etc., etc.—the milk upon 
which tens of thousands of infants are fed in our 
cities. 

Then in regard tothe claims of the lower animals to 
protection, is there not another important field of 
information and thought ? 

How many of our college or university students 
are familiar with the wonderful intelligence of many 


of the lower orders of creation? The carrier pigeon 
that flies hundreds of miles to its home—how many 
have ever studied the evidences of their good as well 
as intellectual qualities?— how many know that 
Agassiz firmly believed in the immortality of some 
of them ?—how many know the effect on public health 
of eating the flesh of animals that have suffered in 
transportation or slaughtering, and that all suffering 
to animals just before death poisons, to a greater or 
less extent, the meat, so that old hunters refuse to 
eat the flesh of deer, run and worried by dogs, and 
wise fishermen prefer fish that have not suffered be- 
fore dying? 

How to promote public health by improving ani- 
mal transportation by land and sea—by improving 
and making more merciful our methods of slaughter- 
ing animals—by preventing the confinement of milch 
cows in dark and unwholesome stables and feeding 
them on distillery slops and other improper food? 

How many know that the milk of the abused ani- 
mal mother, like the milk of the abused humap 
mother, may produce sickness and sometimes death ? 

How many have ever properly considered the rela- 
tion of birds to agriculture, and how much better it 
is to study them with an opera glass and kodak 
than with a gun? 

How many know the happiness that may come into 
all human lives by the universal teaching of kindness 
to the lower ones, and that the boy who has no proper 
home influences may be made a merciful man and 
good citizen by the constant practice of kindness to the 
lower creatures? 

Is there not a vast field of thou ht and information 
on all these subjects which educated men ought to 
know? 

And where else can they be better taught than in 
the college or university ? 

When in 1878 we asked President Hayes -at Wash- 
ington to put into his message to Congress what we 
had written on the transportation of animals, he 
answered, “When I was in Harvard University I 
heard a sermon by Dr. Hedge on the immortality of 
animals, which I have never forgotten to this day. 
What you have written shall go into my message.” 
And it did, almost verbatim. 

When in the winter of 1584 and 1885 ' addressed the 
students of a New Orleans university, a gentleman 
rose at the close and said: ‘‘ Ten years ago I was a 
student in Dartmouth College when Mr. Angell came 
there and addressed the students on the importance 
of kindness to dumb animals. I had never thought of 
the subject before, but when I left college there was no 
one thought more strongly impressed upon my mind 
than the duty of kindness to the lower animals.” 

The gentleman was then the assistant superinten- 
dent, and has since been superintendent of the public 
schools of Minneapolis. 

If such results can come to only two students from 
listening to a single sermon and talk, what may we 
not hope when the many thousands students now in 
our American colleges and universities are as thor- 
oughly educated in regard to humane subjects as they 
are in regard to other matters. 

I am sure no thoughtful man connected with any of 
our American colleges or universities can carefully 
consider this subject without feeling that a Depart- 
ment and Professorship of Humanity in our larger 
institutions, and courses of lectures in our smaller, 
are quite as important to the future of our nation and 
the world as anything now taught. 

If preferred, it may be called The Department of 
Social Science and Humanity. 

Geo. T. ANGELL. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY OFFERS THREE PRIZES 
OF THREE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS EACH. 

In behalf of the American Humane Edu- 
cation Society I hereby offer three prizes of 
three hundred dollars ($300) each for the 
best essays on each of the three following 

questions :— 


First: What is the cause of and the best 
plan for stopping the increased growth of 
crime in our country ? 

Second: What is the best plan for stop- 
ping the poisonous and dangerous adultera- 
tions of our foods, drinks, and medicines ? 


Third: Whatis the best plan for carrying 
humane education into our colleges and 
schools, for the protection both of our own 
race and all the other races (called dumb) 
which depend on our mercy ? 

These essays must be all type-written, 
must state at their beginnings on which of 
the subjects the writer writes, must not 
exceed three thousand words, must be 
signed with a fictitious name and accom- 
panied by a sealed letter containing the 
writer’s real name and post office address, 
which will not be opened until the decision 
is made, and must be delivered at the offices 
of our American Humane Education Soci- 
ety, 19 Milk Street, Boston, on or before 
October 1, 1906. 

One of the best committees that can be 
procured in Boston will decide which essays 
are entitled to the prizes, and to obtain the 
prizes the committee must certify that the 
essays are entitled to a wide publication. 

We hope that several hundred writers 
will compete for these prizes, and that all 
their essays may be so good as to obtain 
publication in more or less of the twenty 
thousand newspapers and magazines that 
receive Our Dumb Animals every month. 

We limit the number of words to three 
thousand, because we do not want long 
essays that nobody will read, but condensed 
thoughts boiled down. GEO. T. ANGELL, 


President of American Humane 
Education Society. 


THE GRANDEST WORK. 

There is not a city or country town in this 
country that does not need ‘ Bands of 
Mercy”? in all its schools, and humane 
education of all its children, not only for the 
protection of dumb animals from cruelty but 
also for the protection of human beings. 

We can find plenty of missionaries to put 
in every state, and extend our work just as 
fast as we can get money to do it with. 

All we want is that the good Lord 
will open the hearts of some of our rich 
men and women to give our “ American 
Humane Education Society” money, and we 
can do one of the grandest works for the 
progréss.of humanity that has ever been done 
on the face: of this earth since the beginning of 
human history. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


MARSHALL FIELD’S WILL. 


It is estimated that Mr. Field of Chicago 
has left a hundred and fifty millions or more. 
How many of these millions he has given 
for the relief of suffering we do not know. 
It.is our earnest hope that we may soon 
have at our national and state capitols 
Halls of Humanity, in which shall appear the 
names of those who have given and done 
much for the relief of human and animal 
suffering. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS.. 


Our American Humane Education Society, 
at a cost of about ten thousand dollars, has 
printed two hundred thousand copies of 
‘ Black Beauty,” ‘‘ The Strike at Shane’s,”’ 
and ‘‘ Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst,”’ which, 
for the purpose of promoting humane edu- 
cation, it sells in lots of one hundred or 
more, at half the cost of printing—2!5 cents 
a copy. T. ANGELL. 
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REV. DR. BUTLER. 
LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL CHURCH. 

In past years we have addressed more 
audiences in Washington than in any other 
city except Boston and New Orleans, and 
among the many audiences we have ad- 
dressed there we remember none with 
greater pleasure than the addresses we 
have three times given in the Luther Me- 
morial Church, at the request of its pastor, 
Rev. Dr. J. G. Butler, for some years chap- 
lain of the United States Senate. The church 
we gave the addresses in has been burned 
and a new one erected, and Dr. Butler sends 
us President Roosevelt’s address at its open- 
ing; also a beautiful cut of the old church. 

When we were carrying on our crusade at 
Washington before Congress against crimes 
dangerous to public health, we had the 
privilege of addressing the Protestant clergy 
of the city at their Monday morning meet- 
ing on the subject, and were then invited to 
repeat it at various city churches, and Dr. 
Butler sent a personal invitation to every 
member of Congress to hear it. 

Dr. Butler has been from our first ac- 
quaintance with him a most earnest friend 
of our humane work, and it gives us pleas- 
ure to present to our readers the church 
from whose pulpit we have three times had 
the pleasure of speaking. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


A HISTORIC MANSION. 


It seems to us that our White House at 
Washington as a historic house, known all 
over the world, ought like our City Hall 
to be open at all reasonable hours to the 
public, and that the president, during 


’ his term of office, should have for himself 


and family a private residence to which no 
one would be admitted except by invitation. 

Our assistant, after writing the above, 
says, ‘‘ Why has this never been thought of 
before?” And we answer that probably it 
has. When Columbus returned to Spain he 
was told at a dinner that anybody could 
have discovered America, and taking up 
an egg he inquired if anybody at the table 
could make it stand on end? They all gave 
it up. He then, with a little tap on the 
table, made it stand without difficulty. The 
reason was that he had happened to think 
of what others had not thought of. 

When President Garfield was shot we took 
up our morning paper, at our depot out of 
town, and found that he was suffering in- 
tensely with the heat in his room at Wash- 
ington, and it seemed to have not occurred 
to any of the doctors there how it could be 
possible to cool his room. As soon as our 
train reached the city we went to the prin- 
cipal telegraph office on State Street and 
telegraphed the president’s private secre- 
tary at Washington to cool the president’s 
room with strips of cloth hung across it, 
kept constantly soaked with ice water, and 
the next morning had the pleasure of read- 
ing that it had been done. Of course, any 
meat dealer could have told the doctors at 
Washington, but nobody did, and so the 
president suffered terribly with the heat. 

We do not claim a particle of credit for 
thoughts which come into our mind from we 
know not where, but it is a pleasure to us to 
endeavor to circulate every thought we 
think may be useful, either to our own race 
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or to the races (called dumb) that depend | 


on our mercy, and as our little paper goes | 
every month to the editorial offices of every | 
newspaper and magazine in America north 
of Mexico, we have unusual advantages in 
obtaining for ideas a wide circulation. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 


ANDREW JACKSON. 


A great many good things are told of 
Andrew Jackson. One was, that when he 
was about to fight the British troops at the 
battle of New Orleans, and a deputation of 
the city government went down to ask that 
he would not fight the battle, but retreat, 
because if he fought the battle the British 
troops would burn the city — he replied that 
‘‘ they need not concern themselves, for if he 
was obliged to retreat he should not leave 
anything in the city of New Orleans for the 
British to burn.” 

Another story of Jackson, still better, was | 
when he was President, and a poor widow 
who kept a boarding house, finding it im- | 
possible to collect her board bill from a 
government official, went to the White 
House and told the President about it. 
Jackson said to her, ‘“‘He’ll give you a note 
for it, won’t he?” She said, ‘‘Yes.”” Then 
said Jackson, ‘‘Get his note and come back 
and see me again.’”’ She had no difficulty 
in getting the note, and carrying it to the 
White House the President took it, and’ 
wrote on its back, Andrew Jackson, then 
told her to put it in a bank for collection. 
When the government official was notified | 
that his note was in the bank for collection 
he laughed at the idea, but when he was | 
told that it was endorsed by Andrew Jackson 
he got the money mighty quick and paid it, 
and a few days after was notified that his | 
services were no longer wanted. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 


WE WONDER WHETHER. 


At the New Orleans Exposition in the 
winter of 1884-5, the head of the great De- 
partment of Agriculture told his associates 
that our addresses to the white and colored 
colleges and schools of the city—our distri- 
bution there of tens of thousands of humane 
publications—our prevention of the Mexican 
bull-fights, and founding of the Louisiana 
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Animals—had done more to popularize the 
Exposition than anything else connected 
with it. 

We wonder whether it has ever occurred to 
anyone who has the power to give thous- 
ands of dollars to enable us to enlarge the 
work of our American Humane Education 
Society, that possibly there is nothing in 
the City of Boston or State of Massachusetts 
which has done more during the past ten 
years to popularize our city and state else- 
where, than the distribution of millions of 
copies of ‘Black Beauty” and other humane 
publications all over our country—the send- 


| ing of this paper [Our Dumb Animals] every 


month into every newspaper office in North 
America north of Mexico—and the founda- 
tion of over sixty-three thousand Bands of 
Mercy in every state and territory and in 
British America. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


HUNTING. 


So long as it is necessary to kill animals 
for food it is necessary to have butchers; 
but it is not necessary, while there are so 
| many more harmless amusements, that 
| leading men of the country should become 
_ butchers for the fun of killing. 

Abraham Lincoln would no more have 

| done this than he would have committed a 
murder; neither, I think, would Generals 
| Grant or Sherman. 
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Our American Humane Education Society 
is seeking, through its over 63,000 “ Bands 
of Mercy,’”’ and otherwise, to humanely 
educate the coming generations of Ameri- 
can youth for the protection of property 
and life and the prevention of wars and 
every crime of violence, both to the human 
and dumb races; and I think the time is 
coming in the progress of civilization and 
humanity when prominent men of this 
nation (and professedly Christian men), 
and a good many other men not so promi- 
nent, will no longer set the example which 
some of them have been setting to our 
American youth, by shooting, wounding 
and killing harmless creatures, simply for 
the fun of shooting, wounding and killing 
them. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 


There comes to our table just before 
Christmas a beautiful letter from Col. J. W. 
Redington of the Pasadena Daily News, in 
which he tells eloquently of the good work 
he thinks we have been doing. How, many 
years ago, he heard our talk to the Boston 
schools and has never forgotten it, and 
thinks that now we ought to enjoy the beau- 
tiful sunshine of California. He closes by 
saying, ‘I shall never forget your kind and 
humane words of long ago. They taught 
me to shoot but one buffalo for food where 
others shot twenty for fun.” 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


A prominent Oswego, New York, lady (and daugh- 
ter we believe of one of New York’s judges) sends us 
this: 

DEAR Mr. ANGELL:—What a pity it is that when we 
read of the president’s sons going out into the country 
and the woods, they are never reported as taking 
cameras for the study of animals, but as always tak- 
ing fire-arms to kill them. 


THE GROWTH OF CRIME. 

There seems to us to be not only an enor- 
mous growth of crime in our country, but 
that criminals are more dangerous than they 
used tobe. We have several recollections, 
not at all unpleasant, of being interviewed, 
between thirty and forty years ago, by per- 
sons who seemed to be criminally inclined, 
and who were apparently more frightened 
by the interviewal than we were. 

One: Returning one night about midnight 
from a lecture we had been giving we were 
riding over a lonely road between Lexing- 
ton and Arlington—the driver sitting on the 
front seat and we on the back—when three 
men suddenly sprang out of the darkness; 
one stopped the horse, another pulled the 
whip out of the socket, the third began 
climbing on to the front seat and informed 
us that they were going to ride with us. 
We quietly said to the driver, ‘‘ Barnard, 
you take care of the horse, and I’ll fix these 
fellows in about one minute.” 

The party dropped us like a hot cake, and 
in ten seconds were out of sight but not out 
of hearing. 

We delivered a second lecture by inform- 
ing them that they came very near being 
shot, and we would advise them never to 
try that experiment again. Then I had the 
driver get out and hunt up the whip, and we 
went quietly on our way. 

Two: Going to our lodgings in Charles- 
town, across the bridge over the Charles 


river, another night about midnight, with 
only one man in sight. He passed us and 
instantly wheeled, apparently intending to 
knock us down, but we wheeled as quickly 
as he did, and stood almost nose to nose 
with him. He was evidently startled, and 
after half a minute said, ‘‘ Look here, Mis- 
ter!” ‘Look where?’ ‘ Do you want to 
buy a ring?” ‘No!’ And he turned at 
once and went toward Boston, and we kept 
on our way to Charlestown. 

Three; Driving with our good wife near 
Wayland, we came toa long road through 
the woods with a hill at the end, and when 
we arrived there found a man seated in a 
wagon, with his back to us, at the beginning 
of a side wood road, and who could, of 
course, not be identified, and another man 
whose face was apparently covered with 
some kind of colored chalk which. would 
make it impossible to identify him, who 
stepped out to interview us. 

We let our horse come down to a walk, 
and then the man asked if he might speak 
tous. We gave hima very decided nega- 
tive and let the horse walk on. The man 
looked us over for a minute and concluded 
there was nothing for him to report, and so 
dropped us. 

It did not require a great deal of courage 
to do these things, for we had an excellent 
revolver which after considerable practice 
we had found to be (what the Irishman said 
of his shillalah ) ‘‘ sure fire!” 

By these and others somewhat similar 
recollections (in one of which we had the 
pleasure of breaking a stout hickory cane 
over the back of a street rowdy who threat- 
ened us), we are led to think that the crim- 
inally inclined people of from thirty to forty 
years ago were not so anxious to commit 
murders as they seem to be in recent years. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


RAILROAD STRIKES. 

There are three parties interested in all 
railroad strikes: ist, the corporation; 
2d, the employees, and 3d, the public, whose 
pecuniary and other interests are infin- 
itely greater than those of the other two. A 
single day’s strike may damage the public 
to the amount of more than $1,000,000. 

Every railroad company, either steam or 
electric, is bound to exercise the highest 
degree of care, not only that there shall be 
no defect in its tracks or car wheels, but also 
that no incompetent persons, either by reason 
of want of experience, or sickness, or overwork, 
or underpay, shall be permitted to endanger 
the persons or pecuniary interests of the 
patrons of the road ; and any failure in this 
respect will make the road in question 
liable for the full amount of all damages 
which the public may suffer, which, as I 
have said, may be $1,000,000 in a single day. 

I think this is sound law; if it is not it 
ought to be. Any railroad, steam or elec- 
tric, has no right to say, ‘* We will employ 
such men as we please, under such rules and 
with such pay as we see fit to give them.” 
And any railroad which undertakes to en- 
force such a doctrine should be held liable 
in the courts for every dollar of damage 
which the patrons of the road may suffer in 
consequence. No road should permit the 
public to be endangered by a strike until it 
has first offered to its employees to submit all 


matters in dispute to three referees, in whom 
the public have confidence, and who have no 
interest in the road, and are men who cannot 
be bought or frightened. 

GEo. T. ANGELL. 


TO THE THOUSANDS OF PHYSICIANS 
WHO RECEIVE OUR PAPER 
EACH MONTH. 

When horses, dogs and cats are in great 
suffering our humane societies give them 
merciful relief by painless death. Why 
should human beings, when past recovery, 
be compelled to suffer more than a thou- 
sand deaths before dying? 

Just as we have written the above we re- 
ceive a call from one of Boston’s most pro- 
minent physicians. We read the above to 
him and he agrees entirely with us that it 
is an outrage, when dumb animals are treat- 
ed so mercifully, that human beings should 
be compelled to suffer so terribly, and that 
there should be some commission appointed 
with power to authorize physicians, where 
recovery is impossible, and patients desire 
it, to mercifully aid in securing a painless 
death to those who are in terrible suffering. 

T. ANGELL. 


HOW GOVERNOR SEYMOUR FED THE 
BIRDS IN WINTER. 

Governor Seymour of New York was very 
fond of birds and spent much of his time in 
studying works on ornithology. Ina huge 
cherry tree before his door he placed a net- 
ting of wire to which was fastened a rich 
store of fat suet, and a large number of birds 
came during the winter for the suet every 
day, adding much to the happiness of Gov- 
ernor Seymour’s life. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


TO SAVE LIFE IN BLIZZARDS. 


We would suggest to all the western read- 
ers of our paper, in places where there is 
any danger of blizzards, to constantly carry 
in their pockets a pocket compass with 
which they will never be in doubt when the 
blizzard comes which way to go. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We were gratified to receive on January 
16 a letter from Mrs. Harriet C. Reynolds, 
who has been doing a vast work in our 
country, Mexico and elsewhere, for humane 
education and the prevention of cruelty, 
and at the time of writing from New York 
was about to sail for Europe. She called 
upon us about two weeks ago and writes to 
say : 

ey was so glad to see you before leaving 
the country, to grasp your hand, and offer 
a silent prayer to God, thanking Him for 
your long life of usefulness, and asking that 
many more years may be given you to do 
the work you have been called to perform. 
Your life has always been an inspiration to 
me, and my highest aim is to follow in your 
footsteps.”’ 

When in Dartmouth College we once heard 
a commencement oration on The Old Age 
of the Political Partisan.”’ It was as sad as 
the words of Cardinal Woolsey, ‘If I had 
served my God as I have served my king He 
would not in my old age have deserted me.” 
Such letters as the above, coming frequently 
to us, throw a rainbow of hope and promise 
over our declining years. GEO.T. ANGELL, 
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RHODE ISLAND HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 


We are delighted to learn of the forma- 
tion of the Rhode Island Humane Educa- 
tion Society, whose president is Hon. Wm. 
H. Sweetland, secretary, Miss Mary E. 
Eddy, and treasurer, Mr. Edward P. Metcalf. 

We hope that such a society will be 
formed in every state and territory, and 
would be glad to have one formed in every 
city and town. Gro. T. ANGELL. 

A WINTER SCENE IN NEW YORK 

Orry. 

A noble pair of horses harnessed to a 
carriage blazoned with armorial bearings 
shivered pitifully in Saturday’s chill as they 
stood for half an hour on Twenty-third street. 
They were clipped horses, and you could see 
the painful twitching of every inch of almost 
naked skin when the whip-like hail pelted 
them. The coachman, waterproofed from 
top to toe, sat high and dry ina nest of 
rubber sheets and aprons. His mate, the 
footman, all rubber also, stood serene and 
stolid in a doorway. The two ladies who 
had occupied the carriage blandly went on 
with their shopping, while the horses shook 
and winced 80 sharply that their silver plates 
and buckles jingled. Just behind this equip- 
age was a humble cab, drawn by an ancient 
and philosophical animal, nothing of whom 
but his head was visible for patch-work 
coverture. The driver had even bestowed 
upon his beast the rug which usually mantled 
his own shabby legs.—N. Y. Journal. 


RAGGLES. 

Raggles was only a scrubby little Indian 
pony. His owner had evidently considered 
him of no use, and had cruelly turned him 
loose on the bare prairie to shift for himself. 

He was a sorry-looking little fellow, as he 
stood one morning at the gate to Mr. Hud- 
son’s large cattle ranch, in Western Kan- 
sas, shivering in the wind, and looking 
with a wistful gaze at the sleek, fat ponies 
inside. 

Mr. Hudson noticed him and started to 
drive him away. But his little daughter 
Lillian said: ‘‘ Let him in, papa; he looks 
so hungry.’”?’ Mr. Hudson opened the gate, 
and the pony walked in just as if it were 
his home. 

Mr. Hudson made inquiries, but no one 
knew anything about him; and as no 
owner ever came to claim him, Lillian 
claimed him as her special property, and 
named him Raggles on account of his long, 
tangled mane and tail. 

He was a docile little creature, unlike the 
rest of the ponies on the farm. He soon 
came to regard Lillian as his mistress. She 
learned to ride him, and could often be seen 
cantering over the prairies with her father. 


But Raggles seemed to consider that she- 


was not much of a rider, for he would care- 
fully avoid all the dangerous looking places 
and holes in the ground, made by coyotes 
and prairie dogs which are very plentiful in 


Western Kansas. 


When the next spring came, Raggles did 
not look like the same little scrub. His 
rusty brown coat had all come off, and a 
new black one had taken its place. 

By the next fall the neighborhood could 
boast of a public school, and when Lillian 


“THE PROUD MOTHER.” 


We take this beautiful picture from the Humane Calendar, which can be had for ten cents from M. L. Hall, 


126 Ridge St., Providence, R. I. 


Used by kind permission of Thomas D. Murphy Co., Red Oak, lowa. 


began to go Raggles found he had regular 
duty every day. 


Lillian would saddle him and ride to the | 


schoolhouse, which was two miles away, 
then tie up his bridle and send him home. 
At about half-past three Mr. Hudson would 
saddle him again and send him for Lillian. 

He always arrived on time, and if a little 
early would wait patiently by the door 
until school closed. 

Some of my readers will remember the 
blizzard that struck Western Kansas in 1885, 
when so many people lost their lives and 
thousands of cattle were frozen to death. 
The storm commenced about noon and the 
weather grew steadily colder. 

The snow blew so thick and fast that Mrs. 


Hudson was afraid to trust Raggles to go | 


for Lillian, but Mr. Hudson was sick and 
there was no one else. 
She went to the barn, put the saddle on 


him, and tied plenty of warm wraps on. | 


Then she threw her arms around his shaggy 
neck and told him to be sure to bring Lillian 
home, 


He seemed to understand, and started out 
with his shambling trot in the direction of 
the schoolhouse. 

One hour passed slowly to the anxious 
parents. When two had passed their anx- 


| iety was terrible, as they strained their eyes 


to see through the blinding snow his shaggy 
form bringing their darling safely home. 
At last he came with Lillian on his back, 
bundled up from head to foot. 

The teacher had fastened her on the pony 
and given him the rein; and so he had 
brought her safely home, none the worse 
for her ride except being thoroughly 
chilled.—J. E. STEVENS, in The Presbyterian 
Banner. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


We are glad to learn from the Muskogee Daily 
| Democrat that a very promising society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals has been started in 
Muskogee, Indian Territory, which is now a city of 
about twenty thousand population. 

N. F. Hancock is president, and Eugene Gilman, 
secretary, 
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Our Dumb 


Animals. 


THE ARTIST. 
The moon was calmly shining 
In the clear, cold winter sky, 
And thousands of stars were twinkling 
And dancing in glee near by, 
When the queerest little artist, 
Whom I know you'd like to see, 
Crept noiselessly in at my window 
And painted four pictures for me. 


The first was a beautiful forest, 
With grand old trees everywhere; 
Their sharp, long, feathery branches 
Loaded with jewels most rare; 
And plainly I saw among them, . 

In thick coats as white as snow, 
A flock of dear little snowbirds - 
All sitting quite still in a row. 


The next was a broad, still river, 

Whose banks were covered with moss, 
With pretty, frail little bridges 

That I think only fairies could cross. 
The third was a wonderful city, 

With churches and spires so high; 
Curious great white mansions, 

And towers reaching up to the sky. 


The last, I think, was the dearest, 
’T was surely a beautiful sight, 
For it was a lovely, great garden, 
And every sweet blossom was white. 
Now I don’t think I need tell you 
Who painted these pictures so dear, 
For surely every one of you know 
Jack Frost was the artist so queer. 
MaTriE M. REMWICK. 


OUR AMERICAN NAVY. 

In our morning paper of Monday, January 
8, we see that on Sunday, January 7, at the 
time when the good Christian people of New 
York City were attending divine service (a 
perfectly clear, bright day), five United 
States battleships set sail from New York 
for Hampton Roads, and in getting out of 
the harbor two of them were run on a mud 
bank, and two of them were quite severely 
injured by collision, one being compelled 
to put back for examination and probably 
repairs. _We suspect there was no more ne- 
cessity for these five battleships to sail on 
the Lord’s Day than there was for the cap- 
tain of the Maine (now an admiral ) to take 
his officers to a Sunday bull-fight at Havana, 
where he was warned that his ship was in 
great danger, and on the night of the same 
day several hundreds of his sailors were 
instantly blown into eternity. 

A Canadian regiment visited Boston a few 
months since, and on the Lord’s Day both 
officers and men, to the honor of themselves 
and their country, attended divine service 
in our Protestant and Catholic churches. 

Ina year’s travel in Europe one of the 
most beautiful sights we saw was a regiment 
of soldiers attending divine service on the 
Lord’s Day in one of the churches of the 
Tyrol. The deep devotion of the men 
seemed to us as though they were praying 
that the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, in 
His infinite mercy, would grant that the ter- 
rible curse of war should be avoided. 

If this New York performance is a fair 
specimen of the knowledge of our admirals 
in regard to New York harbor, we think it 
would be eminently proper for the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to notify them that they 
had better hereafter give more time to the 
duties of their profession, and less time to 
matters of little importance. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


United Christian churches 
have power to prevent all wars 
between Christian nations. 


HOW THE BEARS ATE THE SQUASH 
PIES. 


[By E. Cavazza, in Harper’s Young People.| 


It appeared large, round and golden in 

What! the moon ? 

Dear young people, who was talking about 
the moon? I referred to a squash pie. Can’t 
one tell a story in one’s own way ? 

It was in one sense a pie of a thousand— 
that is, for excellence. Numerically, it was 
one of six baked during the afternoon of 
the day before Thanksgiving by Mrs. Sam- 
uel Parmenter, who lived in a township in 
northern Maine, surrounded by pine woods 
and by the society of Mr. Parmenter and 
the children. These were Jack, who was 
twelve years old; Benny and Bobby, the 
twins, who were six years of age; and dear 
little two-year-old Luella Adeline Amelia. 

Jack and Benny and Bobby and Luly had 
watched their mother make that noble 
squash pie and its fellows. They had hin- 
dered her—they called it helping her— 
while she made the pastry. She had pared 
and sliced and boiled the squash, and Jack 
helped her sift it, and Bobby stirred in the 
miik while she beat the eggs, and Benny 
suggested an extra spoonful of sugar to 
each pie, and Luly, in her high chair by the 
table, looked on, laughing with pleasure— 
which was perhaps the best help of all. By 
twilight the pies were baked and set away 
in the little pantry to cool. When Mr. 
Parmenter came home from the woods, 
with his axe over his shoulder, everybody 
told him, from Luly up to “mother,” that 
the pies looked remarkably good. 

The kitchen was small and the fire in the 
oven had been hot; therefore the little 
pantry which opened from the kitchen 
needed a current of fresh air, and Mrs. 
Parmenter sent Benny to raise the window, 
and keep it open by sticking a nail into the 
woodwork of its frame. When the family 
went upstairs to their bedrooms under the 
roof the window was forgotten. 

The twins were soon asleep but Jack lay 
awake, for the golden orb of the November 
night—the moon I mean this time, not the 
squash pie—cast a beam of light across his 
pillow. 

‘“*Hope I shan’t be moonstruck,’’ he 
thought to himself. Then he heard a noise 
out-of-doors on the turf, something like the 
heavy steps of a stout person walking with 
clumsy rubber boots. Jack was out of bed 
in a minute and at the little gable window. 
Putting forth his head he could see a large 
black figure that resembled a fat manina 
fur coat, peeping in at the window of the 
pantry, which was directly beneath the 
window where Jack was watching. He 
looked beyond; a few yards away from the 
house were two smaller personages similar 
in shape to the intruder at the pantry. This 
visitor leaned in at the window, then took 
out one of those pies and dropped it upon 
the ground, where it broke in pieces. Now 
the smaller creatures came running, and 
each possessed himself of a share of the 
pie. It was a black bear with her two little 
cubs. 

Bears in northern Maine are rather good- 
natured neighbors. They have a way, it is 


true, of borrowing ears of corn and honey- 
comb and fruit, and they are forgetful as to 
repaying of the loan; but every one has 


known that sort of neighbor upon two feet . 


instead of four. These bears rarely attack 
any person unless provoked; and who would 
think any better of a bear who would see his 
wife shot and his babies carried into captivity 
without using his natural weapons of defence ? 

But Mrs. Bear ought to have asked leave 
of Mrs. Parmenter before borrowing those 
pies. So thought Jack; and he hastened to 
awake his father, who, having heard the 
story, came from his bedroom with his gun, 
and, followed by the boy, went noiselessly 
down the stairs into the kitchen. By this 
time the bear had divided two pies between 
her cubs before helping herself toany. She 
heard the footsteps on the kitchen floor and 
made with one paw an odd signal to the 
cubs; and the chubby little fellows toddled 
and tumbled away as fast as they were able. 
The mother bear did not follow them imme- 
diately. There was a chance of danger, she 
knew; but there was also a chance of more 
pie. When she saw Mr. Parmenter and his 
son she began to think the situation serious. 
She dropped upon all-fours and moved off, 
with her lumbering gait, a distance of about 
a dozen paces. There she paused, stood up 
again upon her hind legs and thrust her 
paw—which must have been strongly flav- 
ored with squash pie—into her mouth and 
sucked it vigorously. Then drooping both 
paws in a comical attitude she looked 
squarely in the face of Mr. Parmenter, as if 
to say: ‘*Here I am, caught in the act of 
stealing pies for my cubs. You are witness, 
judge and jury. I plead guilty, with ex- 
tenuating circumstances.” 

Mr. Parmenter raised his gun, aiming at 
the bear. Then he lowered it. ‘‘ Jack,” 
said he, ‘‘I have a great mind to let her go. 
You say she fed those pies to her cubs. I guess 
mother would feel pretty sorry if she hadn’t 
a piece of pie to give the twins to-morrow. 
And it don’t seem hardly right, when we 
are just about to thank Providence for mer- 
cies received, to kill a creature for taking a 
bit of what has been provided. I guess 
when the Governor appointed Thanksgiv- 
ing Day for folks, there was nothing said in 


the proclamation about it being fast-day for. 


bears. Jacky, I’m going to spare the old 
creature.”’ 

Jack took a pie—tin plate and all—and 
threw it out of the window toward the 
bear, who fell upon it joyfully. 

‘Jack, my son, are you crazy?’ 

“No, father; but that pie was a little 
burnt on one side, and—and the old bear 
hadn’t any. That makes three pies for the 
bears, and leaves three pies for the Par- 
menters.”? 


We commend this story to all who, like 
the Kaiser William, go out to kill simply 
for the fun of wounding and killing. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


DON’T FORGET. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never 
forget to look at the horses and hire those that look 
the best and have no docked tails. When we takea 
herdic we pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell 
the driver not to hurry, but take it easy, and give 
him five or ten cents over his fare for being kind to 
his horse. We never ride behind a dock-tailed horse. 


| 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL and Rev. THomMas TIMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President; JoszpH L. STEVENS, 


Secretary. 
A. Jupson Lzacg, State Organizer. 
Over sixty-three th d br hes of the Parent 


American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over two million members, 


PLEDGE. 
‘* J will try to be kind to all harmless living crea- 
tures, and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 
wy 4 Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M. S. 
Pp. C. A. on our badges means “Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 


We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘‘Band of Mercy Information”’ 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a ‘Band of Mercy,” obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the ‘“‘band”? and the name and 
post-office address [town and state] of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘OuR DuMB ANI- 
MALS,”’ full of interesting stories and pic- 
~ tures, for one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

‘ For the President, an imitation gold 
ge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday-school 
teachers, should be presidents of ds of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be.a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink 
printed, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and mem- 
bership book, eight cents. The ‘‘Twelve 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals” cost only 
two cents for the whole, bound together in 


one pamphlet. The Humane Leaflets cost. 


twenty-five cents a hundred, or eight for 
five cents. 


Everybody, old and young, who wants to doa kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and 
receive full information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies.) 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings. “Angell Prize Contest Recitations,”’ 
“Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble 
sayings and deeds done to both human and dumb 
creatures, with voca' and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.—Enrollment of new members. 

7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


A CHRISTMAS PAGE. 


ALL’S WELL. 
(CAME TO US ON CHRI‘“TMAS Day.) 

The booby owls in the river swamps south 
call to each other every night, half an hour 
before the sun goes down. They all come 
out of their hiding places, to a man, and 
hoot loudly, ‘‘All’s well, all’s well.’? Then 
silence, even more profound by contrast, 
hangs over the river bottom until the 
lengthening shadows let down the light from 
a star or two, and these people begin their 
regular evening rounds with: “Who, who are 
you—who, who are you—you!’? With the 
owls Christmas comes every night; with most 


‘‘white folks’? Christmas comes but once a. 


year. More kind things are said and done, 
and felt and meant, in anticipation of Christ- 
mas, than at any other time during the 
earth’s race around the sun. Even the most 
frosty among us thaw out and desire to be 
thought well of by all men. They signal 
each other as the owls do, and although 
their throats may emit but a cracked-pot 
sound that is not to be compared with the 
hooting of owls, still there’s music in their 
‘“all’s well,” as there is in everybody’s, for 
no one is so poor in spirit but that someone 
loves to listen. It isa propitious sign that 
those who ‘‘call’’ but once a year and have 
only rusty. sentiment to offer, with voices 
out of tune from lack of practice, are eager 
Christmas day to have their “‘all’s well” 
heard around the world. 
JOHN WARREN ACHORN. 

Xmas, 1905. 


CHRIST MAS PRESENTS : 


Among the Christmas presents that came to us 
from our many kind friends we found two very 
amusing. One,a picture of a kitten with a copy of 
Our Dumb Animals; the other, of a horsé riding on 
the platform of ashort car. It came from Denver, 
Colorado, where on one of the side streets this horse 
draws the short car up a long incline to the top of 
the hill, and then steps on to the oe and rides 
down tothe bottom. The whole being very similar 
to the experience of boys who draw their sleds up 
hill for the fun of riding down on them. 


T. ANGELL. 


CHRISTMAS WISHES. 
We have been receiving the kind wishes 
of Boston drivers in response to the vote 
passed by our American Humane Education 
Society’s directors to present to aboutseven 
thousand Boston drivers, connected with 
nineteen different associations, as Christ- 
mas presents, two of our humane books — 
“Black Beauty”? and “The Strike at 
Shane’s.’’ These books cost our American 
Humane Education Society about seven 
hundred dollars, but we can think of no 
better way for spending the money and 
showing our gratitude to our good friend 
the late Arioch Wentworth for his gener- 
ous gift, and we wish that every city and 
large town in the United States would give 
their drivers these books as we have been 
giving them to the drivers of Boston. 
T. ANGELL. 


CHRISTMAS REMEMBRANCES. 


We need not tell our readers about the kind Christ- 
mas remembrances we have received from our good 
friends, but here are extracts from the first two that 
we find on our table in this morning’s mail : 


First: DEAR Mr. ANGELL—The spirit moves me to 
send you a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
May you live a hundred years to carry on the great 
and good work in which you have interested the 
whole world. 

This letter encloses a donation to our M.S. P.C. A. 

Second: All our family, dear Mr. Angell, send you 
a thousand good wishes and the happiest Christmas 
you have ever had in all your life. 


This letter encloses twenty dollars for our Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society. 


And next comes this: It gives me much pleasure 
to enclose this check of one hundred dollars ($100) for 
your great work. I hope the new year will have many 
blessings for you and Mrs. Angell. With my most 
kind wishes for you. 


And next we take up this, from San Francisco (en- 
closing a membership for our American Humane Ed- 
ucation Society): 


My DEAR Mr. ANGELL: Another year’s issue of Our 
Dumb Animals is just completed, and who can com- 
pute the good seed that has been sown through its 
monthly visitations in our country and elsewhere? 
The best of all is that this good seed will sooner or 
later bring forth good fruit. 
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Our DumsB ANIMALS. 


Boston, February, 1906. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GEo. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 


gratuitous distribution only can send us five | 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, | 


or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 
cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 


year for twenty-five cents. 
Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 


OUR AMBULANOE 


Oan be had at any hour of the day or night by call- 
ing Telephone 992 Tremont. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges for its use, but in emergency cases where 
they are unable to do so the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society, but only upon an own- 
er’s order, or upon that of a police officer or Society 
agent. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report 
of receipts, which is published in each number of our 
paper, and if they do not find the sums they have sent 
properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
“Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. Guo. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to report this month one 
hundred and seventy-five new branches of our 
Parent Band of Mercy, making a total of 
sizty-three thousand four hundred and fifty- 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the 
kinds we have been using a new badge in the two sizes 
above represented. They are very handsome—a white 
star on a blue ground, with gilt letters, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or post- 
age stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We 
cannot attend to smaller orders than five. 
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THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 


THREE PRIZEs OF $300 EACH. 

At the January meeting of the directors 
of the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, held on the 
17th ult., it was voted to offer three prizes of 
three hundred dollars each for the best 
essays on three questions: 

1. What is the cause of and the best plan 
for stopping the increased growth of crime 
in our country ? 

2. What is the best plan for stopping the 
poisonous and dangerous adulterations of 
our foods, drinks and medicines ? 

3. What is the best plan for carrying 
humane education into our colleges and 


| schools, for the protection both of our own 


i | race and all the other races (called dumb) 
Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one depend on our mercy? 


President Angell reported that the Mas- 
sachusetts Society P. C. A. had received 
during the month over eighteen hundred 
dollars, that the number of animals exam- 
ined in the investigation of complaints was 
3,454, horses taken from work 86, and horses 
and other animals mercifully killed, 168. 

New ‘‘ Bands of Mercy ”’ formed 175, mak- 
ing a total of 63,456. 


OUR PROSECUTING AGENTS. 


Our special paid prosecuting agents are: 

For Western Massachusetts — Dexter A. Atkins, 
Springfield, 31 Elm Street, Room 827. Tel. 581-1. 

For Central Massachusetts—Robert L. Dyson, Wor- 
cester, 3 Stafford Street. Tel. 288-3. 

For South-Eastern Massachusetts—Henry A. Perry, 
Mansfield. 

For Boston, Eastern Massachusetts and elsewhere— 
Charles A. Currier, Special Agent; Thomas Langlan, 
James R. Hathaway, Charles F. Clark, James Ducker- 
ing, George W. Splaine, Frank G. Phillips; Emer- 
gency Agent, George Albert Grant—all at 19 Milk 
Street, Boston. 

In addition to these we have over four hundred un- 
paid local agents in all our Massachusetts cities and 
towns who render us more or less service. 


OUR PETITIONS TO CONGRESS. 

The petitions of our American Humane 
Education Society and Massachusetts Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals against the increase of time during 
which animals can be carried on railroad 
cars without food or water, were presented 
to the Senate by Senator Crane, and to the 
House by Representative Roberts. 

We also send the petitions in January 
Our Dumb Animals to every member of 
both Senate and House. 

T. ANGELL. 
OUR BOSTON POLICE. 

We cannot be too grateful to our Boston 
police, from the commissioners and super- 
intendent down to every patrolman. They 
always seem more than ready to render us 
every service in their power. We supply 
them all with our paper from month to 
month, and supply all their stations with 
our humane books and publications. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


HAVANA. 

We received on January 10 an order from 
the Cuban Humane Society for considera- 
ble humane literature. We are glad to 
know that this society is very active in 
carrying out our humane work. 


WISE GRATITUDE. 


It was most pleasing to us to know that 
our Boston Elevated Railway distributed 
on New Year’s day the sum of sixty thou- 
sand dollars ($60,000) among its faithful 
employees whose record was good. This 
gave about fifteen dollars to each of about 
four thousand employees. 

GEo. T. ANGELL. 


AN IMPORTANT LETTER. 
Mr. ANGELL, 

Dear Sir:—I wish to give a considerable 
sum of money after my death to The Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society, but I have 
several relatives who have no interest in 
humane work, and in whom I have no in- 
terest whatever, who will be very likely to 
try to break my will. How canI prevent 
it? Yours truly. 

Answer — Convey such portion of your 
property as you wish to give our Society 
either to the trustees of our permanent 
fund [or other trustees if you so prefer], on 
condition that they shall take charge of the 
property and pay you all the income during 
your life, and at your death convey the bal- 
ance to The American Humane Education 
Society. In this way you will be relieved 
from taking care of the property, receive 
all the income during your life, and make 
it absolutely certain that your relatives 
cannot break your will. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


BATTLESHIPS OR MERCHANT SHIPS. 


We have given considerable attention to 
the question, How can our foreign trade be 
increased? Itis quite clear that we have 
only a small fraction of merchant ships in 
comparison with those of some other na- 
tions which are our rivals, and it seems to 
us that what is wanted to-day, a hundred 
times more than an increase of battleships, 
is a vast increase of merchant ships, and to 
obtain them we should not have to wait for 
their building, but be permitted to buy 
them wherever they can be bought, and 
then place them under American registers 
and the American flag. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


HUMANE EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA. 

Alice L. Park, chairman of the Humane 
Education Committee of the California Club, 
San Francisco, writes us that humane edu- 
cation is now required in the schools of Cali- 
fornia, not only to promote kindness to ani- 
mals but also all forms of kindness which 
will prevent pain, both for its effects on 
those who suffer and also for its effects on 
the children themselves. 

Hon. T. I. Kirk, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, urges that humane edu- 
cation be made a topic for discussion at 
all county teachers’ institutes. Stories of 
kindness to animals and carefully chosen 
pictures be placed in school libraries. There 
should be a Bird Day in the spring and an 
Annual Peace Day. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


(From Palmyra Cat Journal.) 

BY PHBE A. NAYLOR. 
God help the little brothers 
Who, clothed in fur and wool, 
Must helpless pass long days of pain, 
And nights of sorrow full! 
Searching in vain for place to rest; 
For food, for drink, for kind caress, 
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A SOCIETY TO PREVENT PREMATURE 
BURIAL OR CREMATION. 


We are glad to know that such a society 
has been formed, whose president is Prof. 
Alexander Wilder, M.D., of Newark, N. J.; 
vice-president, Dr. John Dixwell of Bos- 
ton; secretary and treasurer, George W. 
Allen, East Bridgewater, Mass., and that 
the society has already over four hundred 
members, including many prominent physi- 
cians and others. 

The report of its meeting, held December 
30, states that many cases of premature 
burial are known, and the only sure proof 
of death is the setting in of decomposition. 
Its object is to secure and record facts and 
secure a statute law, and otherwise such 
safeguards as will prevent premature burial 
or cremation. 

As our readers know, we have long agi- 
tated this subject. Our own father came 
very near being buried alive, his physician 
having pronounced him dead, and we wish 
great success to this new society. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


THE FAMINES IN INDIA. 

In response to what we have said in a 
previous issue of our paper about famines in 
India and the magnificence of the vice-regal 
court there, the Rev. J. T. Sunderland of 
Toronto sends us a most exhaustive paper 
read by him before the Canadian Institute 
on December 3, 1904, and reprinted from its 
transactions, from which we find that the 
deaths by famine in India have been esti- 
mated to have been from twenty-five mil- 
lions to thirty millions. At the close of the 
paper Mr. Sunderland sums up the remedy 
which is well expressed in the concluding 
words of the paper: 

“Let the government lay aside its im- 
perialistic arrogance, cease spurning Indian 
public opinion, give the people a share in 
their own government, and let it be the 
ambition of Great Britain not to keep India 
under her feet but lift her up to England’s 
side, as she has done Canada and Australia. 

T. ANGELL. 


A GOOD ARGUMENT FOR ARBITRA- 
TION. 

It was found some time since by the 
House Committee on Military Affairs at 
Washington that it costs for powder and 
projectile alone $164 to fire one round from 
an eight-inch rifle, $322 to fire one round 
from a ten-inch rifle, $561 to fire one round 
from a twelve-inch rifle, and $650 to fire 
one round from a fifteen-inch pneumatic 
gun. The cost of one round from a twelve- 
inch mortar is $219. 

Our United States gun practice in time of 
peace is considerably expensive. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 
“GIVE US LIBERTY OR GIVE US 
DEATH.” 


Thousands of horses and tens of thousands 
of cattle are kept in dark barns and stables, 
{and sometimes weeks at atime] and some- 
times in solitary confinement without fresh 
air, sunshine or exercise. 

It is terrible cruelty, and it is no wonder 
that so much meat and milk are full of the 
germs of tuberculosis, 


Animals need air, sunshine, companions 
and exercise just as much as human beings. 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


It was largely at the request of Mrs. Nich- 
olson, editor and proprietor of the New Or- 
leans Picayune, that on December 3, 1884, 
we went to New Orleans to pass the winter 
at work in that city and take charge of the 
humane department of the World’s Inter- 
national Exposition, where we distributed 
about forty thousand copies of humane pub- 
lications. 

Several pleasant days we passed at Mrs. 
Nicholson’s home, presuming that she would 
outlive us many years. 

Mrs. Nicholson wrote the follwing beau- 
tiful poem, in the last verse os which she 
Says : 


“Tis my belief my dog will be 
Among the first to welcome me. 
Believing that, 
I keep his collar and his bell, 
And do not say to him farewell, 
But good-by, Mat, 
Dear, faithful Mat.” 


Mrs. Nicholson, although comparatively 
young, has gone to her last resting place, 
and we hope that she may have been wel- 
comed there by the dog she so much loved. 

Gro. T, ANGELL. 


ONLY A DOG. 


“Only a dog!” You wonder why 

I grieve so much to see him die, 
Ah! if you knew 

How true a friend a dog can be, 

And what a friend he was to me, 
When friends were few! 


“Only a dog—a beast,” you sneer; 
‘““Not worthy of a sigh or tear.” 
Speak not to me 
Such falsehood of my poor dumb friend 
While I have language to defend 
His memory. 


Thro’ ups and downs, thro’ thick and thin, 
My boon companion he has been 
For years and years. 
He journeyed with me miles and miles, 
I gave him frowns, I gave him smiles, 
And now, sad tears, 


Before my children came, his white 
Soft head was pillowed every night 
Upon my breast. 
So let him lie just one time more 
Upon my bosom as before, 
And take his rest. 


And when a tenderer love awoke, 

The first sweet word my baby spoke 
Was “ M-a-t.”’ Poor Mat! 

Could I no other reason tell, 

My mother-heart would love you well 
For only that. 


Together boy and dog have laid 

Upon my lap; together played 
Around my feet, 

Till laugh and bark together grew 

So much alike, I scarcely knew 
Which was most sweet. 


Ah! go away, and let me cry, 

For now you know the reason why 
I loved him so. 

Leave me alone to close his eyes, 

That looked so wistful and so wise, 
Trying to know. 


At garden gate or open door 
You’ll run to welcome me no more, 
Dear little friend. 
You were so kind, so good and true, 
I question, looking down at you, 
Is this the end? 


Is there for you no “other side ?” 

No home beyond Death’s chilly tide 
And heavy fog, 

Where meekness and fidelity 

Will meet reward, although you be 
Only a dog! 


“He has no soul.”” How know you that? 
What have we now that had not Mat, 
Save idle speech ? 
If from the Bible I can read 
Him soulless, then I own no creed 
The preachers preach. 


My dog had love, and faith, and joy— 

As much as had my baby boy— 
Intelligence; 

Could smell, see, hear, and suffer pain. 

What makes a soul if these are vain? 
When I go hence, 


’Tis my belief my dog will be 
Among the first to welcome me. 
Believing that, 
I keep his collar and his bell, 
And do not say to him farewell, 
But good-by, Mat, 
Dear, faithful Mat, 


Bivass. 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 
A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. : 


ANGELL PRIZE OON- 
TESTS IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed, ‘“‘ The 
American Humane 
Education Soci- 
ety.” 

We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 


Each is in a box on red velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall 
is secured, several schools, Sunday-schools, granges 
or other societies are invited to send their best 
speaker or reciter to compete for the prize medal; 
some prominent citizen presides; other prominent 
citizens act as the committee of award, and a small 
admission fee, ten or twenty cents, pays all the costs, 
and leaves a handsome balance for the local humane 
society or “Band of Mercy,” or school or Sunday- 
school or church or library or any other object pre- 
ferred. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 

We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $650. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 
for evidence which shall enable the Society to con- 
vict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
practice of vivisection. 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the 
recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivi- 
sections and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of 
the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country 
Clubs, of a criminal violation of law by causing his 
horse to be mutilated for life. 

(4) $25 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to 
be mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of 
$5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws 
of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 

Gero. T. ANGELL, President. 


Our creed and the creed of our “Am- 
erican Humane Education Society,” as 
appears on its battle-flags—its badges 
—and its official seal, is *‘Glory to God,”’ 
** Peace on Earth,” ** Kindness, Justice 
and Mercy to every living creature.” 


If there were no birds man could 
not live on the earth. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobio- 
graphy, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York’s “400,” in paper 
covers, 10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, 
or 30 cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 50 cents 
at office, or 62 cents mailed. Cheaper 
edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both 
editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all re- 
mittances. 


oe 


Canon Rownsley, on Saint Martin’s, after 
describing good Saint Martin, added: 

“Some of you, my friends, followers of 
the gentle Christ, come to worship, nay, 
come to the Supper of our Lord, wearing 
‘egret’ plumes or ‘ ospreys’ in your hats and 
bonnets. Do you realize that this ‘egret’ 
plume grows on the bird’s back only at the 
time of nesting, and that to obtain one such 
feather involves the cruel death not only of 
the beautiful white mother heron, but of 
the whole nestful of its nearly-fledged off- 
spring? What a price to pay for the plea- 
sure of an egret plume! What a travesty 
of religion to be able to come into church 
decked with an egret feather and sing in 
the words of the Benedicite: ‘O all ye 
fowls of the air, bless ye the Lord! praise 
Him and magnify Him forever!’ What a 
mockery to kneel at Holy Communion, take 
the soldier’s oath of allegiance unto the 
Lord—that gentle Lord of all compassion 
and mercy, that Lord who said ‘ Consider 
the fowls of the air!’ who told us that not 
a sparrow falls to the earth unregarded by 
their Heavenly Father!” 


“The Humane Horse Book,’ compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 
the degree that they command the sympa- 
thies of their neighbors. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never 
forget to look at the horses and hire those that look 
the best and have no docked tails. When we take a 
herdic we pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell 
the driver not to hurry, but take it easy, and give 
him five or ten cents over his fare for being kind to 
his horse. We nevc> ride behind adock-tailed horse. 

Send for prize essays published by Our American 
Humane Education Society on the best plan of settling 
the difficulties between capital and labor, and receive 
a copy without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other ani- 
mal as s00n as youcan. All suffering of any 
creature, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb 
animal or bird will make you happier. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 

For prices of Miss 8S. J. Eddy’s new book, above 
named, and a variety of humane publications, ad- 
dress, ‘Humane Education Committee, No. 61 West- 
minster Street, Providence, R. I.” 


One thing we must never for- 
get, namely: that the infinitely 
most important work for us is 
the humane education of the 
millions who are soon to come 
on the stage of action. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, 
the most important work you do? 

Answer. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in North America north of Mex- 
ico, who in their turn talk to probably 
over sixty millions of readers. 


“Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND 8O FAR SHALL WE REACH 
THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF CRUELTY BUT OF 
CRIME.” Gro. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


To those who will have them properly posted we 
send: 

(1.) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 

(2.) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight check-reins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 


(1.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow-citizens who 
witness the effects of his crielty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk—even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up ina stable with- 
out exercise? 

Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a 
boy, or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 

If to this is added solitary confinement without the 
compsny of other animals, then the cruelty is still 
greater. Guo. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


(1.) Avoid as far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead- 
lined tanks. 

(2.) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through galvanized iron pipes. 

(8.) Avoid using anything acid which has been 
kept in a tin can. 

(4.) When grippe or other epidemics are prevail- 
ing wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 
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CATTLE TRANSPORTATION. 

The effort we are making before Congress 
to prevent an increase of time during which 
animals can be carried on cars, without food 
or water from twenty-eight to thirty-six 
hours, is attracting wide attention. 

Mr. R. Boland of 257 Bowen St., So. Boston, 
writes us that he has taken many cars of cat- 
tle from Kansas City to New York, they being 
kept five days on the cars before arriving at 
Buffalo without food or water. He has also 
taken cattle from St. Louis, Omaha, Cincin- 
nati, Pittsburg, Chicago and Denver to Liv- 
erpool, England, and says it is a shame the 
way in which cattle are used. 

T. ANGELL. 


SAVED THE TRAIN. 
(An Absolutely True Statement.) 
A DOG PREVENTS A WRECK. 


MISSOURI] PACIFIC ENGINEER WARNED OF “ TROUBLE 
AHEAD ”’ BY ITS BARKING. 

Missouri Pacific train No. 106, from Omaha, was 
running around a curve in the Cypress yards in Kan- 
sas City, Kan., about 7 o’clock this morning. In the 
semi-darkness of early morning the engineer, P. H. 
Burns, noticed a small yellow dog barking furiously 
at something on the track ahead. Burns could not 
see the track ahead around the bend, but he knew 
there was a trestle there, so he stopped the train and 
investigated. He found that the small yellow dog 
had probably prevented a wreck. 

A horse had wandered out on the trestle, got its 
feet tangled in the ties and couldn’t get out. Burns 
and his fireman helped the animal out of its predica- 
ment. They cut away parts of the ties, and it was an 
hour before the train could proceed. Then they 
looked for the canine hero, thinking at least to give 
him a pat on the head or a bone as a reward, but the 
dog had disappeared. 


Echo, Jennings, Kansas. 


A SONG OF SNOW-TIME. 


Sing a song of snow-time, 
Now it’s passing by, 
Million little fleecy flakes 
Falling from the sky; 
When the ground is covered, 
And the hedge and trees, 
There will be a gay time 
For the Chickadees. 


Boys are in the school-house 
Drawing on their slates 
Pictures of the coasting-place, 
And thinking of their skates; 
Girls are nodding knowingly, 
Smilingly about, 
Thinking of a gay time, 
When the school is out. 


Three o’clock, four o’clock, 
Bang! goes the bell; 

Get your hats and coats and wraps, 
Hurry off, pell-mell! 

Bring along the coasters all, 
If you want some fun; 

Up to the hill-top 
Jump and slide and run! 

Steady now! Ready now! 
Each in his place! 

Here we go, there we go, 
Down on a race! 

Sing a song of snow-time, 
When the flakes fall; 

Coast-time, skate-time, 

. Best time of all! 


CLARA BARTON. 

Whether Clara Barton’s name stands in 
the New York “ Hall of Fame”’ we do not 
know, but a friend suggests that a Hall of 
Fame which makes no mention of Clara 
Barton would be a Hall of Folly. 

The proudest monument in America would 
not be too grand to bear her name. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


FAITHFUL CAT SAVES 
HOME. 


Bie FELINE SCRATCHES MASTER’S 
FacE TO WAKEN HIM WHEN 
1s AFIRE. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—Toby, a big 
tiger cat belonging to Mrs. Joseph 
H. Tryon, undoubtedly saved not 
only her home, but the lives of 
those who were asleep in the house. 
Toby is generally kept below stairs, 
but the door was left ajar and he 
wandered upstairs. Taking a seat 
on Mr. Tryon’s pillow, he began 
slowly to switch his tail back and 
forth across Mr. Tryon’s face. 

It tickled Mr. Tryon’s nose and 
ears until it finally woke him. 
Toby moved then, and in a hurry, 
but came back again when his mas- 
ter fell asleep. This time he ex- 
plored Mr. Tryon’s face with his 
cold nose until he sat up with a 
yell and threw the cat to the floor. 
Toby instantly jumped back on the 
bed and scratched Mr. Tyron’s 
cheek. 

Toby, being a wise cat, fled then, 
with Mr. Tryon in hot pursuit. 
Downstairs the pair went, Toby 
leading well. He was cornered at 
the kitchen door, but was instantly 
forgotten by Mr. Tryon, who saw 
smoke eddying through the cracks. 
Rushing back upstairs, he roused 
his wife, two sons and Miss Fanny 
Van Riper, of Upper Montclair, 
who was visiting them. All got 
out safely, and the fire was extin- 
guished with little difficulty. Mrs. 
Tryon insists Toby knew the dan- 
ger, and awoke them because of it. 


La Moure County Chronicle. 


Owned b 


TOODLES. 


y Miss Florence I. Franks, Lexington, Mass. 


A FAITHFUL SHEEP DOG. 

One night, the Denver Post says, the herder brought 
his flocks and hurried to his cabin to cook himself 
some supper, for he was more than usually hungry. 
But he missed the dog which usually followed him 
to the cabin of an evening to have her supper. The 


herder thought it rather strange, but made no search 


for the dog that night. But when he went down to 
the corrals the next morning he found the gate 


opened and the faithful dog standing guard over the | 
flocks. The herder in his haste the night before had | 


forgotten to close the gate, and the dog, more faith- 
ful than her master, had remained at her post all 
night though suffering from hunger and thirst. 

On another occasion this same dog was left to watch 
a flock of sheep near the herder’s cabin while the 
herder got his supper. After he had eaten his sup- 
per he went out to where the sheep were and told the 
dog to put the shcep in the corral. This she refused 


to do, and, although she had no supper, she started off _ 


over the prairie as fast as she could go. The herder 
put the sheep in the corral and went to bed. About 
midnight he was awakened by the low barking of a 
dog down by the corrals and there found the dog 
with a band of about fifty sheep which had strayed 
off during the previous day without the herder’s 
knowledge; but the poor dog knew it, and also knew 
that they ought to be corraled, and she did it. 
Another good story of this same dog. One day she 
was sent out with a new herder to an out-lying ranch, 


some fifteen miles distant. That night shecame home | 


and by her actions told us that there was something 
wrong onthe ranch. Well, we mounted our broncos 
and went over to the ranch, and very soon found out 
what the matter was. The new herder was simply a 
tramp, who, as soon as he had got a good feed, had 
lit out and left the sheep uncared for, save by his 
more faithful companion, the dog. 
Indianapolis Farmer. 


A man of kindness to his beast is kind, 

But brutal actions show a brutal mind ; 

Remember He who made thee made the brute, 

Who gave thee speech and reason formed him mute. 
He can’t complain, but God’s omniscient eye 
Beholds thy cruelty, and hears his cry. 


Miss Franks is the patron saint of the cats 
of Lexington. She has recently enlarged 
her ‘“‘cattery”’ and it is now 100 feet long, 12 

| feet wide and 6 feet high. It has been stated 
| that she raised cats for sale, but this is a 
mistake, as she never breeds them. She 
takes them to board when application is 
| made for this convenience, but her chief 
| object in behalf of the felines is caring for 
| cats who have no owners and the sick and 
| disabled. In fact, she is the good Samari- 
+ tan in this particular line of work, and 
_ never allows a cat to go homeless or suffer 
| if she can help it.—Lezington Minute-Man. 

It is said that there is not one suffering 

| cat in the whole town of Lexington. 

Gzo. T. ANGELL. 

A CAMP PET. 
The most interestiag pet of the Sierra 
Madre camp was a baby bruin, cap- 
tured at the time the mother was shot. 
_ Upon arrival of this little captive silvertip 
| in camp, the assembled campers witnessed 
| a pathetic incident that spoke as plainly as 
words of love that passeth understanding, 
| even among wild animals. The hunter who 
| had killed the mother rode in with the skin 
| of the old bear athwart his horse’s back. 
| At the skin the cub took one sniff, then 
| leaped upon it, clawed it, licked it, emitting 
| the while cries of joy which soon turned to 
| howls of grief. Mother was recognized, 
| 


why did she not respond to baby’s over- 

tures? Thereafter the cub was happy only 
| when sitting in some hunter’s lap or while 
| being eeddled like a child. 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF | child and older person to seize | make some other human being or 


THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: To teach and lead every | word 


every opportunity fo say a kind | some dumb creature happier. 
or do a kind act that will 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


63072 Washington, D. C. 
Sy — School Band. 
No 


P., ‘Miss R. Dillard. 
63073 School Bands. 


P., ‘Mr. Cc. O. Lewis. 
63074 No. 2 

P., Darly. 
63075 No. 

H. B. Cornish. 

63076 D.€ 

y Se nite. 

No. 

P., Johnson. 
68077 No. 2 

P., 


63078 No. 3. 


63079 Benning Road, Wash., D.C. 
Lewis Band. 
P., Miss R. A. Payne. 


63080 Burville, Wash., D.C. 
— School Bands. 


No 
J.O. Lucas. 
63081 No. 2. 


P., Miss Fannie R. Turner. 


63082 Seiling, Okla. 
Deep Creek Band. 
C. F. Stanley. 
63083 Brownsville, Oregon. 
Brownsville Band. 
P., Mrs. J. Bernie Howe. 
63084 Rockland, Me. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Harold Brasier. 
63085 Washington, D.C. 
Threlkeld School. 
Sunshine Band. 


P., Miss M. A. McMonigal. 
63086 Van Buren School Bands. 
N 


1. 
P., Miss Georgia M. May- 
nard. 
63087 No. 2 
P., Miss M. M. Lockwood. 
63088 Congress Heights, D. C. 
Congress Heights School 
Bands. 
Sunbeams. 
P., Miss Simonds. 
63089 Sunshine. 
P., Miss Russ. 
63090 Good Hope, D. C. 
Little Helpers. 
P., Miss B. 
63091 Garfield, D. 
School Bands. 


‘Mr. Johnson. 
63092 No, 2. 

P., Miss Bruce. 
63093 Boston, Mass. 

Happy Band. 

P., Catherine Dempsey. 
63094 Roxbury, Mass. 

School Bands, 

Div 

P. ae Suckling. 
63095 Div 

P., 
63096 Div. 3. 

P., E. Walton. 
63087 Div. 4 

P., Baldwin. 
638098 Div. 

P., i N. Rogan. 
63099 Div 

P., Colleton. 
63100 Div. 7. 

., A. W. Shaw. 

63101 Div. 8. 

P., E. T. Healy. 
63102 Div. 9. 

P., E. M. Forrest. 
63108 Div. 10. 

P., 1. M. Brown. 
63104 Div. 11. 

P., 5. M. Baker. 
63105 Div. 12. 


63106 Div. 13. 
P 


” 


63107 Putnam School 


ands, 


v.1. 
W. L, Bates. 


63108 
kK. ‘Ww. Huston, 
63109 ly 3. 
P., M. E. Farnsworth. 


63110 Div. 4. 

P., M. L. Crowe. 

63111 Div. 5. 
, E. E. Leach. 

63112 Div. 6. 


” 
63113 Div. 7. 
-» C. A. Colton. 
63114 Div. 8. 
P., 1. L. Owen. 
63115 Div. 9. 
P., A. G. Ellis. 
63116 Div. 10. 
P., A. C. Simmons. 
63117 Damascus, Ohio. 
Band. 
. Miss Mary Kenworthy. 
63118 R.I. 
Cleary Grammar School 
Bands. 
Tennyson. 
P., Sister M. Edwin. 
63119 Landseer. 
P., Sister M. Imelda, 
63120 Longfellow. 
P., Sister M. Louise. 
63121 Whittier. 
P., Sister M. Dominic. 
63122 Rosa Bonheur. 
P., Sister M. Juliana. 


63123 St. Francis. 


P., Sister M. Antonine, 
63124 St. Jerome. 
P., Sister M. Baptista. 
63125 Dickens Band. 
P., Sister M. Assumpta. 
63126 St. Anthony. 
P., Sister M. Roberta. 
63127 Red, White and Blue. 
P., Sister M. Angela. 
63128 Sharp Eyes. 
Sister M. Cyrilla. 
63129 Little Helpers. 
P., Sister M. Ludavine. 
62130 Little Sunbeams. 
P., Sister M. Immaculata, 
63131 Little Sunbeams, Div. 2. 
P., President’s Assis- 
tant, 
63132 Tyler Grammar School 
Bands. 
St. Francis. 
P., Sister M. Anthony. 
63133 Good Will. 
P., Sister M. Victorine. 
65134 St. Huberts. 
P., Sister M. Ambrosia. 
63135 St. Agnes. 
P., Sister M. Annita. 
63136 Our Lady’s. 
P., Sister M. Colette. 
63137 St. Joseph’s. 
P., Sister M. Patricia. 
63138 St. John the Evangelists. 
., Sister M. Casimir. 
63139 St. Eustachius. 
P., Sister M. Rosarie. 
63140 St. Matthew’s. 
P., Sister M. Henrica. 
63141 Little Apostles of Kind- 
ness. 
P., Sister M. Rufinus. 
63142 St. 
P., Sister M. Magdalene. 
63143 St. Mark’s. 
, Sister M. Margaret. 
63144 St. Luke’s. 
P., Sister M. Adella and 
Assistant. 
63145 Columbus, Ind. 
Columbian Humane Soc. 
Band. 
R. Wells. 
63146 Linden, N. Y. 
Linden Band. 
P., Olah Schenk. 
63147 Cottage City, Mass. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Mrs. W. S. Gorham. 
68148 Anadarko, Okla. 
Willing Workers’ Band. 
P., William Westphal. 
63149 Des Moines, Iowa. 
The Audubon Soc. Band, 
., Miss Marie Schloss. 


68150 Baltic, South Dakota. 
The Cary Band. 
P., M. H. Tideman 
63151 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Band. 
P., Miss Elsie D. Thonning 
63152 Pa. 
Doylestown School Band. 
P., Miss Helen Browne. 
63153 Washington, D.C. 
School Bands. 


‘tas Lillian Hoover. 
63154 N 
‘Miss W. E. Rose. 
63155 No. 3. 
P. “Miss Josephine D. 
M ason. 
63156 pnete ood School Bands. 


P.. Miss J, Anna Thomp- 
son. 
63157 2. 
-, Miss M. G. Gates. 
63158 Greenteat School Bands. 


P, ‘Miss Catharine Bogle. 
63159 No. 2. 

P., Miss Ida Harmel. 
63160 Ludlow School. 

Little Defenders Band. 

P., Miss E, A. Caspari, 
63161 Ephrata, Pa. 

Ephrata Grammar School 

and. 

P., Rev. S. G. Zerfass. 
63162 The Ephrata Band. 

P., Walter Clausen. 
63163 West Reynoldsville, Pa. 

Reynoldsville Bds. 


Maud Meek. 
63164 Ni 

P. ‘Miss Mary Cowan. 
63165 No. 3 

P Miss Anna Fleming. 
63166 Big Run, Pa. 

Big School Bands. 


P., Ida Bauman. 
63167 N 

Miss Ruby McHenry. 
63168 No. 3. 

P., _ M. K. Lewis. 
63169 No 

‘Miss Maud Quay. 
63170 The Angellic Band. 

P., Mrs. M. A. Cowan. 
63171 Rushville, Ind. 

School Bands. 


P. Scholl. 
63172 No. 2. 
A. Lanning. 
63178 No. 3. 
P., M. R. McDaniel. 
63174 No. 4. 
-, W. A. Stockinger. 
63175 No. 5 
Syivia Singleton. 
63176 No. 6. 
Olive Traylor. 
63177 age Ward School Bands. 


Fisher. 
63178 No 

‘Pearl Kitchen. 
63179 No. 3 

Minne E. Hayworth, 
63180 N 

Madden. 
63181 No. 

Ps Cassady. 
63182 No. 6. 

P., Pet. Meredith. 
63183 No. 7. 

P., Nellie Cassady. 
63184 No. 8. 

Cunningham. 
63185 N 

Elizabeth Flint. 
63186 No. 10. 

» Alma Odior. 

63187 No. 11. 

P., Mary Lewis. 
63188 point Ward School Bands. 


0.1. 
P., Belle Gregg. 


63189 No. 2. 
P., Margaret Fleehart. 


63190 No. 
P. ‘ay Merideth. 
63191 No. 
P., Georgia Morris. 
63192 
Ford. 
63193 6. 
P., Lois Fritter. 
63194 No. 7. ; 
H. Williams, 
63195 No. 
P., ‘Randall Hill. 
63196 School Bands. 


St. Francis. 
63197 No 

P., Biter St. Francis. 
63198 No. 

P., ‘Sister St. Francis. 
63199 Charlottsville, Ind. 


Charlottsville School Bds. 


No. 1. 
P., O. Staley. 
63200 No. 2. 
P.. Hunt. 
63201 No 
P., Mise Trapp. 
63202 No. 
P., Peacock. 
63208 Shirley, Ind 
= School Bands. 


P., Jessie W. Smith. 
63204 No. 2. 
P., Mr. Mooney. 
63205 No. 3. 
P., J. H. Berry. 
63206 No. 4 
P., M. Bussell. 
63207 No. 
Nettie M. Bates. 
63208 No. 6. 
P., Myrtle L. Garrett. 
63209 No. 7. 
P., F. M. Bouslog. 
68210 No. 8. 
P., Paul Wilson. 
63211 Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Bowditch School Bands. 
Div. 1. 
f., Amy Hutchins. 
63212 Div. 2. 
P., E. G. Melcher. 
63213 Div. 3. 
P., C. B. Mudge. 
68214 Div. 4. 
P., A. E. Lees. 
63215 Div. 5. 
P., E. L. Stodder. 
Div. 
O’Connell. 
63217 Div 
Pu E. F. Jordan. 
63218 Div. 8. 
» M. A. M. Pabineau, 
63219 Div. 9. 
P., A. B. Stephenson. 
63220 Div. 10. 
P., N. I. Lapham. 
63221 Div. 11. 
P., L. M. Bruhn. 
63222 Div. 12. 
D, U. Chapman. 
63223 Div. 13. 
«I. P. Reagh. 
63224 Div. 14, 
P., M. Hastings. 
63225 Div. 15. 


63226 D assiz School Bands. 


v.1. 
P., J. Q. Litchfield. 
63227 Div. 2. 
P., M.A. Gott. 
63228 Div. 3. 


63229 Div. 4. 

Defenders Band. 

P., Gilbert Lynch. 
63230 Div. 5. 

P., C. BS Poole. 
63231 Div. 6. 

. E. Ward. 

63232 Div. 7 

M. ‘E. Stuart. 
63238 Div. 8 

P., it “A. Cooke. 
63234 Div 

P. J, Reynolds. 


63235 Div. 10. 
P., M. E. Smith. 
63236 Div. 11. 
P.,S, A. Moody. 
63237 Div. 12. 
P., E. A. Townsend. 
63238 Div. 13. 
P., A. C. Clapp. 
63239 Dorchester, Mass. 
William E, Russell School 
Bands. 
Div. L 
P., M. H. Ballou. 
63240 Div. 2. 
P., are J. Breed. 
63241 Div 
P., J. Stoddard. 
63242 Div. 4. 
P., A. R. Mohan, 
63243 Div. 5. 
P., M. A. Woodard. 
63244 Div. 6. 
P., Williamina Birse. 
63245 Div. 
E. Ww. O’Connor. 
63246 Div. 8. 


63247 Div. 9. 

P., J.J. Ford. 
6324S Div. 10. 

P., J. A. Martin. 
63249 Div. 11. 

P., Hibbard. 
63250 Div. 12. 

P., L. B. Conner. 
63251 Div. 13. 

P., L. M. M. Loughlin. 
63252 Div. 14. 

Freda Salfisberg. 
63253 Div. 15. 

P., F. M. Bell. 
63254 Div. 16. 

P., K.T. A. Hogan. 
63255 Div. 17. 

” 


63256 Div. 18. 


63257 Div. 19. 


63258 Div. 20. 
P., 


63259 Brighton, Mass. 
Bennett School Bands. 


v.1. 

P., Merrick. 
63260 Div. 2. 

P., Melissa Abbott. 
63261 Div. 3. 

P., F. M. Joy. 
63262 Div. 4. 

P., C. L. Harrington. 
63263 

Pus Cox. 
63264 Div 

rs it D. Smith. 
63265 Div 

P., “eatin Rose. 
68266 Div. 

it Burdett. 
63267 Div. 

M. Hastings. 
63268 Div. 10. 

P., M. Rice. 
63269 Div. 1 

Pay i Chandler, 
63270 Div. 1 

F., B. 3. Hovey. 
63271 Div. 13. 

P.,G. B. Sanderson, 
63272 Div. 14. 

” 

68273 Div. 15. 

68274 Pullman, W. Va. 

Puilman Band. 

P., Miss I. S, Hall. 
63275 Elizabeth, N. J. 

Trinity Band. 

P., Esther F. MacMaster, 
63276 Lamont, Okla. 

Jr. League Band, 

P., Mrs. Lottie Kearnes. 
63277 Kansas City, Mo. 

Brotherhood Band. 

Henrietta Hoom- 
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WALTER VON VOGELWEIDE. 


Walter Von Vogelweide, the great lyric 
poet of the middle ages, so loved the birds 
that he left a bequest to the monks of Wurtz- 
burg, on condition that they should daily 
feed them on the tombstone over his grave. 
The following poem will have a special in- 
terest to the members of all our Audubon 
societies and to all lovers of birds : 


WHEN I AM GONE. 


When! am gone whom would I have come ’round 
To make it cheerful near my grassy mound? 


Ill tell you what would best 
Become my place of rest. 
Let my loved favorites of the fields and air 
And circling forests often visit there. 


The lonesome Turtle Dove 
There call unto his love 
At early morn, at noon or eventide, 
Until his truant mate flies to his side. 


And the Robin there be seen 

Hopping o’er the green, 
And stately Field Lark sing his morning song, 
And Yellow Hammer, too, come lumbering ’long. 


And early in the spring 

The little Blue Bird sing 
About the place. And should not pow and then 
Come there to see me, too, the brown Wood Wren? 


And there from bush to bush 

Should flit the gifted Thrush, 
And music make. The sweet-voiced Cat Bird, too, 
Should sing his tender song the whole day through. 


And in the tall trees near 

One frequently should hear 
The noisy Black Bird calling to his mate, 
In leafy spring, at morn or evening late. 


And there should sometimes come 
And sit and beat his drum 
The gaudy Woodpecker, as if he would 
Awake to life the sleeper if he could. 


And on some neighboring tree 

A visitor should be 
The old black Crow, and as he’s wont to do, 
Look ’round awhile and caw a time or two. 


Then when the twilight comes, 

And the whirring beetle hums, 
I hope from out the woods the Owl will fly, 
And sound his doleful note near where I lie. 


And, slyly creeping out 

From stubble ’round about, 
Bob White should come and perch and whistle there 
In that lone place unto his lady fair. 


The Red Bird and the Jay 

I know will pick a day 
And from the thicket come to visit me, 
And hop and fly about from tree to tree. 


There one should often hear 

That little creature queer, 
The Humming Bird, as busy as a bee, 
Darting ’moengst the blooming shrubbery. 


In gay and joyous spring, 

The Oriole should bring 
His lady there to hang her nest on high 
In some tall tree not far from where I lie. 


And ona cloudy day 

The chittering Swallows, they, 
When it has rained, should fly about my mound, 
Sailing swiftly low down near the ground. 


And when the night is near, 

The Bull Bat should appear, 
And fly around upon expansive wing 
About the place where I am slumbering. 


In snowy winter time 

Should frequent there and climb 
About the branches of the trees and sit 
And peck the bark, Sapsucker and Tomtit. 


And one should come there, too, 
The little Sparrow, who 
Delights to flit around in playful rout, 
Clinging to the weed-stocks roundabout. 


When come the cold and sleet, 

The Snow Bird, too, should greet 
The winter Sparrow there, and there also 
Pay his respects, the little Eskimo. 


4/7 


And on th’ approach of night, 

His solitary flight 
The Heron oft will bend o’er field and dell 
To pass the place where I am resting well. 


From early spring until 

The frost is on the hill, : 
While other warblers wonder at his power, 
The Mocking Bird should sing there hour by hour. 


In summer time the Shrike, 

Upon a mullein-spike, 
Should sit not far away and look as though 
He’d lost a friend in him that lieth low. 


The Rain Crow, too, should fly, 

When it is hot and dry 
In summer time, to some tree-top that’s green 
And croak for rain to come revive the scene. 


When the moonlight’s over all, 

The Whip-poor-will should call 
Close by my grave his mate across the hill, 
Or in the grove along the rippling rill. 


If, then, when I am gone, 

None come to look upon 
My grave but loved ones who bemoan my fall 
And these dear friends, what matters it at all? 


F. A. McGuire, 
Jackson, Mo. 


A BOSTON PHILANTHROPIST. 


It has recently been discovered by accident that Mr. 
Benjamin C. Clark of Boston has during many years 
been inquiring at our post office just before Christ- 
mas in regard to the amount of the apparently 
Christmas gifts which were held at the post office for 
want of proper postage, and has paid the needed 
postage on the same out of his own pocket, with no 
expectation whatever of receiving thanks from any- 
body. T. ANGELL. 


A correspondent of The Scientific American writes 
as follows: 

“*T was the possessor of a bright, active Irish setter 
dog, Laddie, who accompanied me on my many drives 
through the country. My dog and horse were insep- 
arable friends, and when we were out driving Laddie 
assumed to take charge of both the horse and myself; 
several times helping us out of what might have re- 
sulted in serious difficulties, at one time catching and 
holding the horse, when frightened and running 
away, until I could reach her. But the instance I 
desire to relate occurred two years ago last spring. 
I was driving through a rough and hilly section of 
the country, where the road was frequently crossed 
by brooks, which at that season of the year, at times, 
assumed large proportions, flooding both roads and 
bridges. I approached one of these streams, over 
which was a bridge about 12 feet long and somewhat 
raised above the road on the farther side from me. 
The water was up to the bridge, and beyond the 
bridge was a pond of water some five or six rods in 
width, dark and muddy and several feet deep in 
places. A little way from the point of crossing were 
some large rocks standing close together, over which 
the dog could cross without taking to the water, and 
he started to cross in that manner. When I drove on 
tothe bridge my horse stopped and refused to take 
to the water, which stood level with the bridge; my 
dog stood on one of the large rocks watching my pro- 
gress, and when the horse stopped and refused to go 
on, the dog, with human intelligence and reasoning, 
instantly leaped from the rock on to the bridge, ran 
up in front of the horse, looked into her face, gave a 
sharp bark of encouragement, and then turned and 
deliberately walked off the bridge into the water, all 
the time looking over his shoulder at the horse, say- 
ing, ‘‘Come on,” as plainly as his intelligent face 
could express those words. Then without any urging 
on my part the horse at once followed the dog into 
the water and across the flooded strip of road to the 
dry land, at times up to her belly in the flood, the 
dog swimming over the center of the road just in 
front of her.” 
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Our Dumb 


Animals. 


KING WINTER’S SONG. 


Oh, | am the friend of the boys and girls! 
I am the fellow they love 
When there’s plenty of frost on the earth below, 
And plenty of sunshine above. 
To me they look for the frozen pond, 
All ready for skate and slide; 
To me they turn with their sleds so swift 
For a coasting hill so wide. 


I deck the trees with a fringe so bright 
That they glisten in sun or shade; 

And I scatter my snowflakes in the air 
Till they fill each valley and glade; 

And, climbing up the mountain top, 
Each shrub and tree I crown, 

And I spread the whitest of covers o’er 
The ground so barren and brown. 


HUMANE PEOPLE SHOULD NEVER 
FORGET. 


Humane people should never forget that human 
minds are so constituted that some will be Catholics, 
some Protestants, some Trinitarians, some Unitari- 
ans, and so on to the end of the chapter. 

One of our life members thinks there is great cru- 
elty to animals in keeping them at the Zoo, another 
life member equally earnest is perfectly delighted 
with it, and thinks the animals vastly better off than 
in their native wilds. 

One good lady cannot understand how any one can 
believe in the immortality of animals, another [one 
of the most religious women we ever knew] fully 
believes in it, and sends us a long article written 
by a learned Doctor of Divinity, advocating her 
views. 

They are all equally honest, and perhaps there is 
much to be thankful for in what we once heard an 
eminent clergyman say, “that it was lucky for him 
that all did not think alike, for if they did everybody 
would have wanted his wife and he could never have 
got her.”’ Geo. T. ANGELL. 


POISONOUS ADULTERATIONS. 


Some one sends us, cut from some current maga- 
zine, the following : 

A formidable list of persons killed and injured in 
one month by eating adulterated food has been com- 
piled by a current magazine. The list of the dead 
includes four persons who died from eating toadstools 
mixed with mushrooms, three poisoned by candy, 
three by wood alcohol contained in lemon extract, 
and many by the same substance in whiskey; four 
infected by typhoid fever germs contained in ice- 
cream, twin babies poisoned by formaldehyde used 
to preserve milk, and hundreds of persons poisoned 
by beer manufactured from glucose, in the manufac- 
ture of which sulphuric acid made from an arsenic 
bearing mineral has been used. Many of these cases 
were reported by health officers and food commis- 
sioners of the various states in which they occurred. 


OUR SLEIGH RIDE. 


Not many days ago I had asleigh ride with 
a neighbor who had passed his three score 
years and ten, and drove a spirited span of 
four-year-old colts raised and trained by 
his own hands. I had some misgivings as to 
accepting the proffered seat, for I knew he 
would drive pastscreaming railroad engines, 
puffing oil pumps, halloaing children and 
yelping dogs, and I very much doubted the 
old man’s ability to manage those young 
horses on a cold winter morning; but I 
‘“jumped in,’’ and away we sped past all the 
dangers, real and imaginary, and those colts 
did not change their gait; only a slight 
motion of their‘ears showed that they had 
seen or heard anything unusual. On our 
return we came in sight of a barn with the 
doors thrown wide open and inside was an 
ox made fast to a beam, with ropes tied 
around its horns. 

‘““They’re going to shoot that ox,” said my 
escort. 


‘Oh, I hope not until we get past,” I said, 
for these horses will surely run if they do.” 

“No, they won’t,” said the old man, 
“they’ve heerd guns afore. When I break 
colts I break ’em ; I don’t break ’em tu git 
skeered at every leetle thing they see an’ 
hear. I’ve fired guns afore them colts until 
they know that guns weren’t made to hurt 

Just then, as we were opposite the barn, 
the fatal shot was fired, and sure enough 
the horses did not seem to notice it, except 
by the motion of their ears. 

* An’ I’ve led ’em past steam injines,’’ the 
old man continued, “ till they don’t think 
they’re anything ter be afeerd on. I’ve 
marched around ’em with a buffalo robe till 
they know that won’t hurt’em. I’ve histed 
umbrellers over their heads till they know 
that umbrellers weren’t made to skeer horses 
with. I’ve gin’em the whoops ’n’ yells that 
let-out school-boys make when I go past the 
school-house, till they know that’s nothin’ 
but fun. I’ve led ’em past barkin’, yelpin’ 
dogs till they know that barkin’ dogs don’t 
bite. I’ve led ’em among floppin’, squakin’ 
hens ’n’ struttin’, gobblin’ turkeys till they 
know they’re nuthin’ but hens ’n’ turkeys. 
I’ve walked ’em around piles 0’ wood ’n’ 
over big stuns till they know they’re nuthin’ 
but wood ’n’ stun. In fact, I’ve got ’em 
used tu everything in the natral world, ’n’ 
I don’t bele’ve there’s anything, ’nless ’twas 
Gabriel’s trump itself, would skeer ’em ’n’ 
make ’em run away.’’ 

*“ How long were you training them?” 

‘“* Waal, I ala’s had ’em tame ’n’ gentle 
like, but I didn’t begin tu larn ’em much 
afore they was two year old ; horses don’t 
remember much afore that time, ’n’ I worked 
at ’em in odd spells for a year afore I drove 
’em in skeery places.’’ 

‘It must have taken a good deal of time 
to have taught them so many things.”’ 

‘*-Yes’m, it did take time, ’n’ patience too, 
but it didn’t take any more time ’n’ patience 
than it would tu mend a broken wagin er 
sleigh every few days, er tu mend my old 
bones ef they were broken ; besides, I might 
’a’ bin killed, ye know, ’n’ then I’d bin 
knocked out o’ time entirely. I tell ye, 
more’n nine-tenths o’ them runaways ’n’ 
dretful accidents never’d happen ef fulks ’d 
take a leetle more pains with their horses 
’n’ git ’em used ter things afore they run 
agin ’em haphazard. A horse ’s a mighty 
knowin’ creeter, ’n’ ef ye larn’im a thing 
once he never furgits it. I’ve seen ’em what 
knowed a sight more’n their masters ’n’ war 
asight more human. Ef they could only talk 
now they’d tell their masters to warm their bits 
these frosty mornin’s, and not put ’em in their 
mouths so frozen that they take the skin off’n 
their lips ’n tongue; they'd tell ’em not tu take 
’em out o’ the stable ’n’ drive ’em lickety-split 
when they’s full o’ feed—when they’d drove ’em 
till they’s all het up in the inside ’n’ frosty on 
the outside—to put warm blankets on ’em as 
soon as they’s left standin’, whether in the 
stable er out o’ doors, ’n’ not ter give ’em ice 
water ter drink, but tu al’as take the chill 
off’n it, ’n’ not ter feed ’em till they’s rested a 
bit, ’n’ never give ’em dusty hay er musty feed, 
’n’ when they’d stood a while in the stable, 
after bein’ wurked er drov’, to give ’em a 
good curryin’ ’n’ rubbin’ down, ’n’ never forgit 
it. They’d tell ’em never tu shave their hair 
er cut off their tails, fer natur gin such things 


tu ’em fer a good use, ’n’ natur knows what 
a horse needs better’n men do, ’n’, more 
than all, they’d tell ’em never tu expect more 
of ’em than they could do. Many a good horse 
is discouraged ’n’ spiled jest that way. I 
tell ye, mum, a horse ’s a wonderful creeter, 
’n’ a good servant tu man ef he’ll only train 
im right ’n’ use ’im well; but ef he don’t, 
he’s most al’as more damage ’n profit. 
Whoa!” and at the word we stopped, safe 
and sound, at my own gate. 
McKeen County, Pa. G. G. 


HOW YOU CAN MAKE SOME MONEY. 

We have several times suggested that in 
every town in the United States and British 
America where a newspaper is printed Our 
Dumb Animals is favorably known, and that 
any young gentleman or lady or boy or girl 
who cares to canvass for it can raise a very 
pretty sum of money by retaining one-half 
of every fifty-cent subscription. 

In nearly every town local editors would 
willingly aid canvassers, as they receive 
the paper every month without charge. 

The proper way is to draw up a paper for 
subscriptions headed, ‘‘ We, the undersigned, 
will take for ourselves, or to be given away to 
drivers, teamsters, schools, Sunday-schools, 
teachers or others for one year, the number of 
copies of Our Dumb Animals written oppo- 
site our respective names,’”’— then get a 
few of the most prominent people of the 
town to subscribe, and then there will be 
no difficulty in getting others. Some of 
our canvassers have been able, in some 
places, to make as high as ten to fifteen 
dollars a day. 

We send specimen copies without charge 
to those who wish to canvass. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


(From Scientific American.) 


A GREAT ENGINEERING FEAT IN 
JAPAN. 

The Japanese engineering feat of raising 
the sunken Russian vessels has hardly re- 
ceived the notice it merits. The Scientific 
American points out that it is ‘‘one of the 
most astonishing feats of the many aston- 
ishing things done during the 
late war.’”’ The ships were injured in the 
attacks on Port Arthur; some of them the 
Russians themselves sought to wreck be- 
yond redemption by exploding mines under 
them; they were finally sunk by Nogi’s 
guns, and they lay in forty or fifty feet of 
water. But the Japanese brought to the 
‘impossible ”’ task of raising them the same 
energy as they had brought to the ‘‘ impos- 
sible’ task of taking Port Arthur, and with 
the same result. In this way the Japanese 
fleet has added to itself four battleships and 
four cruisers, in addition to those captured 
in the Sea of Japan. Counting the two 
great ships now building in England, the 
national navy will comprise twelve battle- 
ships, two coast-defence vessels, and nine 
first-class armored cruisers. 


“The fool hath said in his heart 
there is no God.” 


In cold weather blanket your 
horses while stopping. 


In winter feed the birds. 


| 
a 
| 
| 


THE SQUIRRELS. 


’Twas a bitter cold morning; the new-fallen snow 
Had pierced every crack where a snowflake could go; 
The streams were all solid, the ice sharp and clear; 
And even the fishes were chilly, I fear. 


Almost all the wild creatures were troubled and cold, 
And sighed for sweet Summer, the shy and the bold; 
But one thrifty family, as you must know, 
Was breakfasting merrily under the snow. 


Close by a tall tree, in a hole in the ground, 

Which led to a parlor, with leaves cushioned round, 
Five jolly red squirrels were sitting at ease, 

And eating their breakfast as gay as you please. 


OUR OLD SOUTH DOVES. 

The Old South Church doves, as our read- 
ers know, come to our windows twice a day 
for food. Onthis very cold winter morning, 
with the thermometer near zero, they seem 
so hungry that we give them a second break- 
fast, telling them, however, that it is not 
the regular dinner, but as the colored por- 
ter in one of our Southern hotels said to a 
traveler who inquired whether a bell ring- 
ing was the second bell, “ that it was not de 


second bell, but de second ringing of de fust 
bell.” 


HENRY CLAY. 

We have recently read how a newly- 
elected senator from some western state 
sought to immortalize himself by attacking 
Henry Clay, the result being that while he 
was speaking Mr. Clay read a newspaper, 
and at the conclusion of his speech said 
nothing and nobody else said anything, and 
so the new-comer discovered that he had 
made a mistake; but one of the best things 
that we ever heard of Henry Clay was when 
he was stumping his state for re-election, 
and at a mass meeting that he was address- 
ing found an old hunter of wide political 
influence, with his rifle on his shoulder, who 
said to Mr. Clay, ‘‘Well, Harry, I have always 
gone for you, but since you have voted in 
the way the hunter mentioned I have con- 
cluded to go agin you.” Mr. Clay, turning 
to the old hunter, asked to look at his rifle 
and then said to the hunter, “‘ She’s a good 
rifle, isn’t she?” ‘Yes.’ ‘And you have 
always thought a good deal of her, haven’t 
you?” ‘Yes.’ Did she ever miss fire ?” 
The old hunter admitted she had. ‘“ Well, 
then, why didn’t you throw her away?” 
The old hunter thought a minute, and then 
said, ‘‘ Well, Harry, I’ll go for you agin.” 

GEo. T. ANGELL. 


THEY WOULDN’T HEAR HIM. 


Angie invited her young man to supper. Every- 
thing passed off harmoniously until the seven-year- 
old brother broke the blissful silence by saying: 

“Oh, ma, yer oughter seen Mr. —~— the other 
night when he called to take Angie to the drill. He 
looked so nice sittin’ longside of her with his 
arm—” 

“ Fred !’’ screamed the maiden, quickly placing her 
hand over the boy’s mouth. 

“Yer oughter seen him,” continued the persistent 
informant after gaining his breath. ‘He hai his 
arm —” 

« Freddie!” shouted the mother, as, in her frantic 
attempt to reach the boy’s auricular appendage, she 
upset the contents of the teapot. 

“T was only just going to say,” the half-frightened 
boy pleaded, between a cry and an injured whine, 
“he had his arm —” 

* John,” thundered the father, “leave the table!” 


And the boy did so, exclaiming as he went, “I was | 


only going to say Mr. had his army clothes on, 
and I leaye it to him if he didn’t.” 


Used by kind permission of ‘‘Westminster 
Beginner’s Lessons,’”? Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, and of the ‘‘ Kindergarten Re- 
view,” Springfield, Mass., whose editor, in 
sending it, kindly adds these words: 

‘“‘T have been interested in your work for 
many years, and you have my deepest re- 
spect and admiration.” 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


—_> 
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G. H. Rogers, Rev. R. J. Quinlan, E. A. Sweeney, “Vin- 
cent’ Carroll, Hixon & Jones, Miss Gertrude Wat- 
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H. P. Leavitt, F. A. Bragg, M.D., B. P. Crocker, M.D., 


| Mrs. J. W. Rogers, Mrs. E. F. Noble, Mrs.A. H. Sweet, 


Mrs. C. C. Corbin, $100; Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pick- | 


ering, $100; Geo. G. Hall, $25; Walter Hunnewell, 
$20; Franklin Lindley Couch, $15; Miss A. P. Pea- 
body, $10; Mrs. Hartman Kuhn, $10; Miss F. M. 
Faulkner, $10; Miss Mary L. Ware, #10; Charles P. 
Curtis, $10; Miss Susan Upham, #10; Mrs. John E. 
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Wood, Lapworth & Sons, Mrs. Thos. B. Thayer, Mrs. 
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Horace Porter, Mrs. F. D. Taylor, Miss S. F. Jackson, 
Miss E. D. Rose, Mrs. Kate M. Buckingham, Miss 
Agnes G. Meston, Miss M. A. Sloan, E. G. Merrick, E. 
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Henry S. Cushman, C. B. Archer, Greene Bros., J. F. 
Haskell, K. A. Campbell, M.D., Geo. H. Coffin, M.D., 
Geo. Wilder, Mrs. Z. Talbot, C. H. Bartlett, T. F. Ken- 
nedy, A. W. Jackson, M.D., Rev. J. E. Crowley, Mrs. 
F. A. Wood, Mrs. F. A. Morrow, Prentiss,Brooks & Co., 
Miss Lydia A. Putney, A. Bryson, Jas. Edgar & Co., 
Rice & Hutchins, O. E. Parks, W. E. Bougarty, M.D., 
Everett Boynton, G. H. Chase, C. H. Follansby, J. M. 
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M.D., F. A. Shove, F. H. Nazro, M. W. Reed, Mrs. Chas. 
J. Rice, Mrs. S. M. Rollins, Wm. E. Wood, Fred’k 
Tuckerman, Mrs. E. O. Taylor, Capt. H. C. Spence, 
A. B. Clark, Chas. A. Denny, Mrs. S. C. Dyer, Theo. 
Schottlander, Augustus R. Smith, Mrs. T. L. Sturte- 
vant, A. M. Round, M.D., Mrs. C. A. Freeman, E. C. 
Wilson, Gustavus B. Williams, A. B. Underwood, 
Rev. Geo. S. Shaw, Mrs. C. D. Reed, Thos. Taylor & 
Son, Mrs. Everett Robinson, Walter S. Robinson, 
James Henderson, Miss Mabelle Parker, Mrs. A. M. 
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Receipts by The American Humane 
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AN. Y. friend, $100; Mrs. A. L. Lowry, $50; Mrs. 
A. Champlin, $20; New Britain (Conn.) Public School, 
$10; Ezra Craft, $11; Mrs. F. E. H. Lewis, $5; Cle- 
ment B. Penrose, $5; Mrs. C. 8S. Rogers, $5; Mrs. 
Henry P. Doe, $5; Miss L. Prentiss, #5; Mrs. Maria 
Freeman Gray, $5. 

Small sales of publications, $28.84. 

Interest, $169.65. 


Education 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 


We believe no other paper in the 
world goes, as “Our Dumb Animals” 
does every month, to the editorial 
rooms of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in America north of Mexico, and 
we believe that no paper in the world 
is more seldom thrown into the 
waste-basket unread. 


IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachu- 
setts clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All 
Massachusetts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents 
and cashiers, postmasters, school superintendents, 
large numbers of writers, speakers and teachers 
through the State. About 500 of the Society’s agents 
in almost every Massachusetts city and town. 

“ Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. 
Many newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire 
world. Large numbers of subscribers in our own and 
foreign countries. Thousands of our Bands of Mercy 
in our own and other countries. Members of our Na- 
tional Congress. Presidents of all American Colleges 
and Universities north of Mexico. Writers, speakers, 
teachers, and many others in various States and Ter- 
ritories. The editors of over twenty thousand Ameri- 
can publications, including all tn our own country 
and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, 
and perhaps more, are read either by editors or by 
their wives and children. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage:— 

Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 


cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
(German) ° . heavy paper 35 cts. 


“8 sed (Modern Greek) . ° paper 25 cts. 

* (Spanish) . paper 10 cts. 

(Swedish) paper 20 cts. 
For Pity’s Sake, 


cloth, large, 70 cts., paper 10 cts. 

Some of New York’s 400, cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 

The Strike at Shane’s, cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 

Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 

cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Four Months in New Hampshire, 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful Joe (at publisher’s price), 
cloth, large, 62 cts., small 30 cts. 

Angell Prize Contest Recitations, 16 cents each, post- 
age paid. 

Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. 
T. Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 
mailed. 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by 
Geo. T. Angell . 2cents each, or 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. 
Angell— Eight of either No. or 
Nos., as wanted, 5cents; twenty- 
four for 10-cents; one hundred, 


25 cents. 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell . 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 
gether, or ° 
Humane Horse Book, oomemtet by Geo. 
T. Angell, 5 cents each, or : ° 
Humane Training and Treatment.of the 
Horse, by H.C. Merwin, 1 cent each 1 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 1 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 


$2.00 per 100 


$0.25 per 100 


Angell . ° ° ° 
The Check-rein, by Geo. T. Angell . oOo « 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) sa « 
The Overhead Check-rein Card (two sides) .30 “ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely . ° 1.00 
Band nformation, by Geo. T. 
Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 
Hymns, book form, two cents for 
the whole, or ° 2.00 
Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; 
eon stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped rib- 
on, 4 cents; button, white star on blue ground, 
5 for 10 cents. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, 
small 1 cent. 

Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, 
by Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of 
Mr. Angell to the National Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we 
send without cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45cents each; fortenand below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, inadvance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

a@- Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may 
be sent to the editor, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


RaTES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANB 
EpvucaTIon Socigty. 


Active Life . . . $100 00| Associate Annual . $5 00 
Associate Life. 6000| Branch ..... 100 
Active Annual . 10 00| Children’s... . 10 


RaTEs OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Society P. C. A. 


Active Life . . . $100 00| Associate Annual . $5 00 
Associate Life 6000| Branch ..... 10 
Active Annual . 10 00| Children’s. . .. 100 


All members of the above-named Societies receive 
Our Animats free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to Guo. T. ANGELL, President, or 
Hon. Hunry B. HILL, Treasurer. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 

GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 


Corner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


Entered at the Post Office in Boston, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 
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